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LORD NELSON'S MARRIAGE. 

In my paper under the heading of ‘ Nelson and 
Baroham published in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8. iv. 281, I alluded to the question of the mar- 
riage of Nelson with Mrs. Nisbet. That paper 
brought on me a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence, in all, or nearly all, of which, however, 
my point was lost sight of, which was not that the 
marriage did not take place, but whether, having 
regard to the slipshod way in which marriages 
were registered in the colonies at that time, there 
was in the present day—by entries, made at the 
time by the officiating minister, in the proper 
getty legal proof of it. Nelson, I was 

, might have been married on board one of 
His Majesty's ships of war, in which case the real 
register would be at the Admiralty, or having been 
married on shore, it was possible that he would 
have been compelled (as I understand is the case 
now) to send a certificate of his marriage to head- 
quarters, so that if he should die leaving a widow 
entitled to a pension, there could be no uncer- 
tainty as to who that widow would be. Through 
the assistance of a friend having influence at the 
Admiralty, I had the records of that department 
searched, with the result that the log of the Boreas, 
of which ship Nelson was captain at the time of 
the marriage, was discovered, and also the journal 
or diary of one of the officers on board, Lieut. 


Dent ; but in neither the log nor the diary was 
there any notice of the marriage, nor was there 
— of amo’ the Ad- 
miralty s. I scarcely expected the marriage 
would be noticed in the log, but in a journal kept 
by one of Nelson’s own officers one might reason- 
ably expect to find an entry relating to his captain’s 
marriage. Getting, however, no information from 
the Admiralty, I was advised to put the facts and 
the subject of my inquiry into the form of a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Leeward Islands, 
which I did, with the result which I now propose 
to lay before your readers. 


The present Rector of St. John’s, Nevis, the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, to whom my letter was referred, 
informs me that Nelson’s marriage did not take 
place in any church in the island, but in a house 
(then of considerable pretensions, but now in ruins) 
known as Montpelier, it being the universal rule at 
that time to perform weddings at private residences. 
He was ash enough to send me a photograph of 
this house, or rather of what is left of it, and also 


of the register in which the entry of the 
is to be seen, and of the church in which ihe 


register is preserved. In days gone by, I am told, 
Nevis was famous amongst the Leeward Islands 
for its massive stone buildings, and Montpelier 
seems to have been one of them ; but it is now 
rained and deserted. The roof is gone ; I believe 
only the kitchens are left ; and the place is overrun 
with the rank vegetation of the tropics, the chief 
features now noticeable about the house being the 
two rather handsome stone pillars which mark 
the entrance. The register dates from the year 
1729, and has for its title-page: “A register of 
births, babtisms [sic], marriages, and buryalls for 
St. John’s parish, commencing from May 12th, 
1729, the Revd. Mr. Wm. Wharton, Rector”; and 
the rector at the time of Nelson’s marriage was 
the Rev. W. Jones, who, presumably, would be 
the clergyman who married him. The church of 
St. John’s is also called, and seems more generally 
to be spoken of as, Figtree Church. The regi 


itself, assuming the photograph reproduces it ex- ° 


actly as regards size, is eight and a half inches 
from the top of the page to the bottom, by three 
and a balf wide. It is made of paper, and there 
is a tear in the middle of the page, which comes out 
black in the pho pb, and obliterates the entry 
of one marriage. Nelson’s marriage is the fourth, 
counting from the top. I gave a copy of the 
entry in my previous paper as furnished to me by 
a correspondent, and will now repeat it with one 
taken from the photograph: “1787, March 11, 
Horatio Nelson, Require, Captain of his Mejesty’s 
Ship the Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbet, 
Widow.” After that entry come the entries of seven 
other marriages, and then the middle of the page 
is reached, the last of those entries, the eleventh 
from the top, being obliterated in the photograph 
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by the tear I have mentioned across the centre of 
that page. So far there is nothing in the register 
that requires comment, except the absence of all 
i res ; but after this eleventh entry comes the 
following note, in a different handwriting from that 
of the previous entries, “taken from the papers of 
the late Revd. William Jones by the Revd. Geo. 
Green,” after which follow, in the same writing as 
the note, the entries of five other marri With- 
out this note the register would undoubtedly have 
passed muster as the original register of Nelson's 
marriage, made at the time, by the clergyman who 
married him; but with it the question very 
naturally arises, Does this statement refer to the 
entries of the marriages that go before, which 
would inclade Nelson's, or only to those that come 
after? If to the former, then the entry of Nelson’s 
marriage was not made at the time by the offi- 
ciating clergyman, but at some uncertain interval 
afterwards, and by some other clergyman, who 
took his facts from the papers of a deceased 
man, who ought to have made the entry 
in the register himself, but did not. Such an 
entry as this would be no evidence, by itself, of 
the marriage, even assuming Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act, then in force, did not apply to 
Nevis. If it did, a marriage such as this, not in a 
church, however registered, unless by special 
licence, would be absolutely void. I wrote to Mr. 
Jones, the nt rector, on the point, and in his 
letter, now lying before me, he says :— 

“There can be no doubt whatever that the entry is 
the original one, made at the time by the officiating 
minister. If you look at the photograph carefully, you 
will see that Rev. George Green dates the time when 
he made hie entries as May 24th, 1800, and the following 
entry is dated April 16th, 1792. This clearly shows that 
the note refers, not to the preceding, but to the following 
entries. Besides, the writings are very different.” 

The fact as to the handwriting I can confirm ; 
but unfortanately the explanation does not en- 
tirely remove the difficulty, for after the most care- 
ful examination of the photograph I am unable to 
detect any such date as that of May 24, 1800, and 
the next entry after this is not dated April 16, 1792, 
but July 16. It may be, however, that the pre- 
sent rector, having access to the original register, 
is enabled from that to detect, in the part where 
the tear above alluded to is, the date he refers to, 


an error in transcribing, me Ay the entry 
next, and close to that date, is April. But 
how loosely must these regi have been kept ! 
Assuming Mr: Green made the note above referred 
to in May, 1800, he then inserts in the register 
entries of marriages that took place, one so far 
back as July, 1792, and all solemnized by some 
other clergyman, the memoranda of the names of 
the parties to which marriages, and of the dates 
on which they took place, having been from 1792 


to 1800 entered on “ ” preserved elsewhere, 
The entry of Sheds es iage may, of course, 
have been made at the time by the clergyman who 
married him, presumably the then rector, the Rev. 
W. Jones, and, if so, it would be in his, Mr. Jones's 
handwriting ; but there is nothing to show this on 
the face of the register. It is here that the value 
of the certificate of Nelson’s marriage, the search 
for which I had had made at the Admiralty, if in 
existence, would come in, for that certificate 
would almost certainly be in the handwriting of 
the clergyman who married Nelson, and, if forth- 
coming, could be now brought face to face with 
this photograpb, which would then clearly show in 
whose handwriting the oe he the marriage really 
is. But the question of time when the entry 
was made would be still unsettled. 

The value of the register preserved at Nevis as 
a record, in the absence of further information— 
first, as to the name of the clergyman who married 
Nelson ; secondly, as to the handwriting in which 
the entry of that marriage has been made in the 
register ; and, thirdly, as to the time of making it— 
must therefore, I think, still be left subject to some 
degree of doubt. Fortunately nothing now turns 
upon it, but if Nelson had left issue by Mrs, Nis- 
bet to claim the title, the point would have been 
serious. In this connexion I may state that the 
register itself contains other interesting entries, 
besides that of Nelson’s marriage. For instance, 
there is the entry of Mrs. Nisbet's first marriage, 
on the previous page but one to her marriage to Nel- 
son, which runs as follows: “1779 June 28th Dr. 
Josiah Nisbett to Miss Frances Wool ward Spinster”; 
and in another parish in Nevis, St. George's, is the 
entry of her baptism : ‘‘ May 1761 Frances Herbert, 
daughter of William and Woolward,” so at 
the time of her marriage to Nelson she would be 
nearly, | quite, twenty-six years old, 
and not, as Mr, Jeaffreson states (‘ Lady ilton 
and Lord Nelson,’ vol. ii. p. 149), in her twenty- 
fourth year. I have been unable to find any entry 
of either the birth or baptism of the son by the first 
marriage, Josiah Nisbet—the son who, according to 
his stepfather’s statement, went so near towards 
breaking Nelson’s heart. From a notice I saw in 
the Times a few weeks back it would appear that 
this register is now in a very frail condition, nearly 
falling to ean gs it is urged that it ought to be 
no longer handled, but preserved under glass. 

In the same church (St. John’s) there has been 
placed a marble tablet, which by the following in- 
scription also records this marriage :— 

“ William Woolward, Esq., of this Island, died Feb 18th, 
1779. He married the daughter of Thomas Herbert, 
Eeq., to whose joint memory this tablet is erected by 
their only daughter Frances Herbert, who was first married 
to Josiah Nisbet, M.D., and since to Rear Admiral Nel- 
son, who for his very distinguished services has been 
successively created a Knight of the Bath, and a Peer of 


Great Britain, by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile.” 


May 24, 1800, certainly not visible in my photo- 
and the other date be 
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So, probably somewhere about the time when Nel- 
gon was succumbing to the evil influences of Lady 
Hamilton at Naples, his wife was commemorating 
her husband’s services in the little island of Nevis, 
the island in which the early days of their married 
life, until the Boreas was paid off, had been peace- 
fally passed, and which, according to Kingsley, it 
would have been happier for Nelson, but not for 
England, if be had never left. It has always 
struck me as strange that after Trafalgar, when 
England had gone half mad over Nelson and his 
victory, and his brother was made an earl, his 
widow—against whom nothing could be said, ex- 
cept that she had withdrawn from her husband 
after his conduct with Lady Hamilton—never ber- 
self attained any oe rank than that she enjoyed 
in his lifetime (so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover), 80 that the wife of Nelson’s brother—bim- 
self not a very lovable character—who had cer- 
tainly done nothing for his country, took precedence 
of the widow of the great admiral who had done so 
much. To a woman of Lady Nelson’s tempera- 


ment this must have been galling. 
W. 0. Woopatt. 
Scarborough. 


Exctish Prosopy.—In English verse the feet 
are determined more by the accent than by the 
length of the syllables. The lines generally consist 
of anapasts, trochees, or iambi, rather than of dactyls 
or dees ; but both dactyls and spondees may 
be found. The dees are uninvited and unde- 
sired. They may be found in most iambic lines. 
If there is a trochee in the verse the next foot 
probably will be a spondee. When two mono- 
syllables come together they generally, though not 
always, makea spondee. When the accent neces- 
earjly lies on both of two syllables which come 
together there will be a spondee. In such polished 
lines as the following spondees will be found :— 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
In each line the first foot is a trochee, and the 
second a dee ; the other feet may be considered 
iambi, although one of them is rather doubtful. 
Another may be given :— 

But think not. though these dastard chiefs are fled, 

That Covent Garden troops shall want a head ; 

Harlequin comes, their chief, See from afar 

The hero eeated in fantastic car ! 

Now the third line, beginning with Harlequin, 
runs very lamely. Of what feet is it composed? 
The first foot is a trochee, the second, third, and 
fourth are spondees, and the last foot is the only 
certain iambus in the line. The fourth line, on 
the contrary, is entirely composed of iambi, and 
tuns very smoothly. But it must be allowed that 
@ line may have dignity and smoothness, and yet 
may have but one iambus in it. 


The feet in this line are trochee, spondee, 
spondee, iambus. The line commonly called heroic, 
whether it be in rhyme or blank verse, consists 
properly of five iambi; but, as may be seen from 
preceding remarks, it is a very irregular iambic 
line, admiting of the substitution of other feet than 
iambi placed anywhere in the line. The anapssts 
which exist in heroic verse may be reduced often 
to iambi by the elision of a syllable ; but there are 
anapeests which cannot be treated so. I will give 
pee instances from the first book of ‘ Paradise 
it 

Through God’s high suff’rance for the trial of man. 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers. 

“* Trial” and “ riot” cannot be considered mono- 
syllables. Shakspeare has this line :— 

These violent delights have violent ends. 
The first “violent” must be a trisyllable. It 
would be very harsh to make the second “ violent,” 
occurring in the same line, anything else ; therefore 
I think that this line ends with an anapest. In 
the metre which is supposed to consist wholly of 
anapests there may be a trochee or iambus :— 
With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky, 
And Echo hunter doubles the 

In the line of seven iambi an anapzst may be 
substituted for an iambus :— uj 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy cornfields green and sunny vines, ob, pleasant 

land of France. 

Sometimes a syllable is altogether omitted, a 
pause taking its place :-— 
Hurrah ! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of 


war. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! for Ivry and Henry of Navarre, 


In a poem of this metre, ‘ Ye Mariners of England,’ 
the metre is varied effectively by the shortening 
anapzests :— 

Ye mariners of England, that guard our native seas, 
Whose a Se braved a thousand years the battle and 

the breeze, 

Your glorious stan ‘ard launch again to meet another foe, 
And sweep through the deep, when the stormy winds do 


blow, 
When the battle rages loud ‘and long, and the stormy 
winds do blow. 

The line of seven trochees with a final syllable 
is the same as that of the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris,’ 
-. which Latin poem there is one purely trochaic 
ine :— 

Jussus est inermis ire, nudus ire jussus est. 

Dryden, in his great ode on ‘ Alexander's Feast,’ 
commingles iambic, trochaic, and anapsestic lines 
most irregularly. The inspiration of the poet and 
bis easy, powerful versification made the experiment 
very successful. When Pope tried to do the same 
thing he failed utterly. English hexameters, written 


Not to know me argues yourself unknown. 


in imitation of ancient verse, have been attempted, 
but they are mostly lame things. Sir Philip Si 
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seems to have been the first, or at least the first 
of any eminence, to make the attempt to which 
Pope refers in the line :— 

And Sidney’s verse halts ill on Roman feet, 
These verses are composed of dactyls and 
trochees ; it would be impossible to have spondees 
in them. The late of 
the Light Brigade’ is dactylic, and formed more 

Lig gad 


or less after the hexameter. 
Thus :— 

to t of them, cannon to left of cannon 


Hood’s ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ mainly composed of 
dactyls, is spirited enough; buat there are also 
apapaests in it. Anapsstic bexameters are really 
sonorous and attractive. Shenstone’s well-known 
lines, although they are divided, may be read as 
anapestic hexameters :— 

I have found out a gift for my fair; I bave found where 

the wood-pigeuns breed, 

A few other remarks which occurred to me on 
this subject I abstain from producing. They were 
too obvious. I fear that much of the above may 
be open to the same objection. E. Yarpiey. 


Avromatic Macaines.—I think it is worth 
while recording in ‘N. & Q.,’ if it has not been 


already noticed, that the “penny in the slot” pl 


automatic machine was known in the time of Hero 
of Alexandria, who dercribes in his ‘Pneumatics’ 
“a sacrificial vessel which flows only when money 
is introduced.” When the coin is dropped through 
the slit it falls on one end of a balanced horizontal 
lever, which, being depressed, opens a valve sus- 
pended from a chain at the other end, and the 
water begins to flow. When the lever has been 
depressed to a certain angle the coin falls off, and 
the valve, being weighted, returns to its seat and 
cuts off the supply. (See the figure in Woodcroft’s 
edition, 1851, p. 37.) Hero's date is a little 
uncertain, but he is supposed to have lived 
117-81. R. B. P. 


Tas Earuest Meytion or 
Rees’s ‘ Cyclopsedia,’ the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ and 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ all state that 
Stonehenge is mentioned by Nennius, who wrote 
in the ninth century. This, however, is not the 
case. It is correctly stated in ‘Obambers’s Ency- 
clopedia’ that the earliest certain mention of 
Stonehenge is that by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
the twelfth century, giving the story, so often 
repeated, of its having been erected to commemorate 
the treacherous slaughter of British nobles by 
Hengist. Sir John Lubbock quotes in his ‘ Pre- 
historic Times’ a fragment of the Greek historian 
Hecatcous (who lived about five hundred years 
before Christ), which may refer to this marvellous 
erection, spoken of as a magnificent circular temple, 


Celtica. But those of Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Giraldus Cambrensis are the earliest references to 
it which are certain. Nennius (or whoever wrote 
the ‘ Historia Brittorum’ which usually goes under 
his name, though that work is by itself ascribed to 
Mark the Anchorite) does indeed mention the 
slaugbter of Vortigern’s nobles by Hengist’s orders 
at a feast; but says nothing of any erection set 
up in memory of it, The story of the construction 
of Stonehenge by Ambrosius Aurelianus must have 
been fabricated, therefore, long after the time of 
Nennius, who apparently only refers to Ambrosius 
as a competitor with Vortigern for the throne. He 
is alone, I believe, in attributing to the latter 
anghbter engist. . T. 
Blackheath. 


** Z1-G0-G0-Go.” — 
“Every Matabele we e to had the same story, 
namely, they did not ol rifle fire, as they them- 
&lves bad Martinis ; but what beat them off and prevented 
them from in on =e was the 
zi-go-go-go—the name they gave to ax — 
Pall Malt Gazette, Feb. 
Whether, with “‘ fuzzy wuzzy,” it into 
the permanent vocabulary of Thomas Atkine, Esq., 
or dies at birth, the native nickname should 
jaced on record. Frank Reve Fowxe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8,W. 


“ Noncuron.”—My note on “ Nonefinch” (ante, 
p. 17) proves the existence of nonesinch and none- 
since in a Yorkshire manuscript as early forms of 
nuncheon, according to Prof. Skeat’s derivation of 
this word from nonechenche, found in a fourteenth 
century manuscript for noneschenche (none, noon ; 
schenche, a pouring out). Dr. Smythe Palmer, in 
his ‘ Folk Etymology’ (s.v. “ Noon-shun”), favours 
a diff-rent etymology. I remark in my note that 
nonesince approximates closely to the fifteenth 
century nonsiens, an intermediate form, it may be, 
between nonesince and nuncions. But nonesinch 
and nonesince seem to me still nearer to none- 
schenche, showing, if we except the vowel change, 
no greater degree of corruption than the loss of the 
original harshness of pronunciation. I commend 
= further consideration of this matter to Prof. 

eat, 


PsRENOLOGY IN THE SixteentH Century.— 
The much derided ‘‘science” of phrenology appears 
likely to have at least one more innings. For many 
years it has been the fashion to sneer at its teach- 
ings and to accuse its founders of a want of com- 
prehensive appreciation of the relations between 
the brain and its covering. But the vane is veer- 
ing again towards the conclusion that there may 
be, after all, some scraps of truth underlying the 
theories of Gall and Spurzheim, and special 
functions are, if I mistake not, being now assigned 


F. Apams. 


in the island of the Hyperboreans, over against 


by physiologists to various portions of the brain 
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that 


Till the other day I had supposed that no one 
before Gall had made the suggestion that different 
mental tendencies or capacities resided in corre- 

ing parts of the cranium. But I was mis- 
taken. I have before me a very rare book, entitled : 

“The Noble experyence of the vertuous | handyworke 
of surgery/ practysyd & compyled by the most experte 
may | ster Jherome of Bruynswyke/ borne in Straes- 
borowe in almayne/ y* whiche hath it fyrst pro | ued/ 
and trewly founde by his awne dayly exercysynge...... 
folio. Imprynted at London in Southwarke by Petrus 
Treveris. In the yere of our lorde god u D.xxv and the 
xvi day of Marche.” 

Like all the earlier works on surgery, it is a 
traly gruesome production, but withal quaint in 
the extreme, and containing some splendid wood- 
cats, much in Jost Amman’s style. Inter alia, 
there is the profile of a head, on which are most 
distinctly marked certain phrenological attributes, 
to wit, “‘ Imaginativa” at about the spot which 

rzbeim gives to ‘‘ Ideality,” ‘‘ Fantasia” to 
“Marvellousness,” “Estimantia” to “Constructive- 
ness,” ‘* Cogitantia” to ‘‘ Hope,” ‘‘ Memoria” to 
“Cautiousness and Adhesiveness.” Our author 
says :— 

“The brayne bath iij. cellys or chambers somewhat 
longe/ and eche celle bath ij. partis/ and in euery — 
isa parte of our understandynge/ In the fyrst celle is 
our co’mon wyttis/ ue it is expresly sene in this figure of 
ye heed, & these be they. Seynge in?" iyen/ Smellynge 
ar nose/ Tastynge in y* tonge/ Herynge in y* eares 
& Fylynge ouer all y* y—In the second is the yma- 
gynacyon/ in the iij. is wynynge & reson/ in y® iiij. 
is reme’brau'ce & memory/ & there be wayes from the 
one to y* other/ to thentent that y* spirytis may haue 
theyr fre course from one to another, 

The text and illustration are, it will be seen, not 
in exact accordance, but there is enough here to 
push back the germs of phrenology about a couple 
of centuries. Perhaps even “ Mayster Jherome of 
Braynswycke” has been anticipated. I think it 
more than likely that his crade scheme was only a 
rechauffé. J. Ex1or Hopexin. 


Voice. —How far can the human voice be heard? 
The valley between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim widens out both upward and eastward, 
and we have no means of knowing at what part of 
it the blessings and curses were pronounced, 
Thomson (‘Land and Book,’ 1860, p. 471) says, 
“ Near the eastern end, the vale is not more than 
sixty rods wide” (about one-fifth of a mile), and 
at that spot the impossibility alleged by St. Jerome 
(arguing against the usual identification) would not 
exist. As Stanley suggests (‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
1860, p. 2380), the ceremony may have taken place 
on the lower spurs of the mountain. And he was 


informed that even from the two summits shep- 
herds conversed, and that at a spot in the Lebanon 
voices could be beard two miles. Tristram (‘Land 
of Israel,’ 1865, p. 150) says that his party could 
hear from Gerizim 


im every word a man said while | b 


driving his ass on Ebal; and that two of them, 
stationed on opposite sides of the valley, ‘‘ with 
rfect ease recited the commandments antiphon- 
ally.” In Adamonan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba’ we 
have frequent mention of shouting across the strait 
or sound of Iona so as to be heard, a distance of 
about a mile, and I was told on the spot last year 
that shepherds calling to their dogs and boys 
shouting at play in Mull could be heard in Iona. 
Adamnan further says that when St. Columba 
chanted, the syllables could be distinguished at a 
distance of a mile. According to a much later 
story, he could be heard for a mile and a half, 
and that when a boy. But far more wonderfal is 
what Prof. O'Curry relates (‘ Manners and Ous- 
toms of the Ancient Irish,’ 1873, iii. p. 392), that 
about about the time that he was born, a school- 
master named Anthony O’Brien, who was often in 
his father’s house, used to sing in a boat in the 
middle of the Lower Shannon, where it is eight 
miles wide, and be so well heard on the opposite 
shores of Clare and Kerry, that people would come 
down from the fields at both sides down to the 
water's edge to enjoy the strains of the music. If 
this statement occurred in the Bible or in the life 
of a saint it would at once be set down as impos- 
sible. The professor does not say that what he 
relates was within his own recollection, but that 
he had heard about it. Is it possible; or must 
there be some mistake? It is evidently told in all 
good faith. I do not know whether there are any 
correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ in the neighbourhood ; 
if there be, they might try the experiment and let 
us know the result, 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tae Deate or Mrs, W. M. Taackeray.— 
The d of the d of Mrs. W. M. Thacke- 
ray on January 11 should not be missing from the 
pease of ‘N. & 9. The following is from the 

ily Telegraph, January 12 

“ By the death of Mrs, W. M, Thackeray yesterday 
morning a painful history is revived. Mies Isabelle 
Gethin Creagh Shawe, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Michael Shawe, C.B., was born in Java in 1818, and in 
1836 she married Mr. Thackeray, who was then twenty- 
four years of age. He was at the very beginning of his 
career, having only recently been compelled by money 
losses to abandon the pursuit of painting and take tv 
literature for a living. Mrs. Thackeray gave birth to 
three daughters, the eldest of whom is now Mrs, Rich- 
mond Ritchie, well known and greatly admired as a 
novelist, and the third Mrs. Leslie Stephen. In 1840 
the illness that followed the birth of her youngest child 
affected Mrs. Thackeray's mind, and she never recovered. 
Though incapable of attending to the duties of life, she 
was able to take an interest and pleasure in things around 
her, and especially in music, for which sbe retained a 
remarkable faculty to the end. For the last sixteen 
years she has been living with her faithful friends, Mr. 
and Mrs, Thompson at Leigh, in Essex. There she had 
a sudden attack of illness on Wednesday, and died on the 


following morning at the age of seventy-five. Her 
usband predeceased her, dying very suddenly on Dec, 24, 
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1863, aged fifty-two. A bust of the great novelist by 
Marochetti was placed in Poets’ Corner, Westminster 
Abbey, but his remains were interred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery.” 

In Anthony Trollope’s ‘Life of Thackeray,’ 
** English Men of Letters,” 1837 is given as the 
ad of the marriage. W. A. Henpersoy. 

blin. 


Warer.oo.—In a copy of the Weekly Rangoon 
Times and Summary, dated Oct. 12, 
which I have received from the editor, I find at 
p. 385 the annexed paragraph :— 

“Most people in this world of errors are probably 
under the impression that the battle of Waterloo was 
won by the British, nobly aided by the Prussians. It 
appears that they are very much mistaken, and that the 
real battle took place two days later, on June 20 of that 
memorsble year. In support of which historical fac: 
the following inscription appears on a monument at 
Batavia, in the Duteh of Java: ‘To the per- 

tual memory of that most famous day, June 20th, 

815, on which, by the resolution and activity of the 
Belgians and their famous general William Frederick 
George Ludovic, Prince of Luxemburg, after a terrible 
conflict on the plains of Waterloo, when the battalions 
of the French had been routed on every side, the peace 
of the world dawned once more.’ Many erudite persons 
have for nearly eighty years been labouring under the 
mistaken idea that the resolution of the Belgisns was 
chiefly exhibited in getting off the field of battle as 
rapidly as possible, and that their greatest activity was 
demonstrated in a remarkably rapid race for the town of 
Brussels, We are bappy thus tardily to be able to cor- 


rect this misconception. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


A Curious Sien-Post.—The following para- 
graph appeared in Public Opinion, January 5 :— 

“ Polkritz, a little village in the Altmark, has a 
curious sign- which points the way to London and 
Paris, among other places. The old sign-post, which 
stands opposite the village church, has one arm pointing 
north. and on it is printed ‘ Ktieel 2 kilometres, Hinden- 
burg 35 kilometres, Ostenburg 14 kilometres, Kamb 
196 kilometres, London 938 kilometres’; on the other 
arm may be read Mace oy 3 kilometres, Sten- 
- dal 15 kilometres, Brunswick kilometres, Paris 882 
kilometres.’ 


Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


**Dows THe Linz.”—There is a tradition in 
East Anglia that when a servant leaves bis situa- 
tion he should not go “down the line,” as it is 
termed, on taking another My man left 
me six months ago, wishing to better himself. We 
have tried more than once to find him a new 
berth ; but when he learnt it was into Suffolk he at 
once declined, giving as a reason that it is unlucky 
to go “ down the line.” Asking for an explanation, 
he enlightened me by saying he ‘‘ never would go 
otber than towards London, if through town so 
much the better.” He had always understood 
such was the correct thing to do, and wished to 


Joszra 


CoLiiyson, 


abide by it. His three moves in about twenty | then 


years had been, it is true, “up line,” the last, 
which was to come here, being about fifteen years 
ago. Should this be a new folk-lore to you, as it 
is to me, would you allow the subject to be mooted 
in ‘N. & Q."? DL 


Yorxsuine Forx-rorr.—Has the following 
relic of moon-worship been recorded in any colleo- 
tion of folk-lore? A. G., a girl of twenty, learnt 
it “from old Mr, P., who came out of Yorkshire, 
and died last year at the age of eighty-seven,” 

New moon, 

True moon, 

My true lover 

For to see ; 

Not in riches, 

Nor in ‘ray, 

But in the clothes 

He wears every day. 
Then go straight to bed, and you will see your 
true love—that is, the man who is to become your 
betrothed and ultimately your busband—in a 
dream. When Mr. P. was young, girls used “to 
kneel an the sight of the firet new moon of 
the year and pray to it,” their prayers relating, 
of course, to the subject of love and matrimony. 


P. 


Computsory Votine.—I find that the exercise 
of the franchise was at one time a matter of treaty, 
for in the year 1564 the owner leased ono tene- 
ment on condition of the tenant voting “‘at the 
eleccion of the Knyghtes of the Shere for and with 
the said John Langdon and his heirs, or for and 
with any other person and persons at the appoint- 
ment of the said John Langdon and his heirs.” 
This puts it very broadly. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Wircacrart in THE Nivneteentsa Century.— 


«| The following cutting is going the rounds of the 


newspapers, and is, I think, worthy of a space in 
‘N. & Q’:— 

** At the Bodmin Assizes, Cornwall, last week, William 
Rapson Oates was tried on »n indictment such as is not 
often seen in England at the present day. It charged 
the prisoner ‘for that on December 29, 1893, in the 

ish of Lelant, in Cornwall, he did falsely pretend to 
ary Sedgman, that Helen Sedgman, her dauzhter. was 
bewitched and under the influence of a spell, and that he 
was able, by using and exercising witchcraft, and by 
means of skill in occult and crafty science, to remove the 
said spell and enchantment by which the raid Helen 
Sedgman was then bound. And that he unlawfully did 
pretend to exercise witchcraft and sorcery, enchant- 
ment and conjuration, and also did pretend from his 
skill in witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, and conjura- 
tion, and knowledge in occult »nd crafty science, to 
discover to the said Mary Sedgman that the said Helen 
Sedgman was bewitched and under the influence and 
wer of enchantment, and that he by bis power and 
nowledge aforesaid was able to remove the said 
and enchantment by which the said Helen Sedgman was 
bound. The was under the statute 
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9 Geo. IL., c. v. 8. 4, which prescribes as punishment for 
the offence of pretended witclcraft, that the convicted 
person ‘shall suffer imprisonment by the space of one 
whole year, and once in every querter of the said year, 
in some market town of the prover county, upon the 
market day, then stand openly on the pillory by the space 
of one hour.’ The prisoner called on the 29th of Decem- 
ber at the house of Mary Sedginan, a farmer's wife, living 
at Lelant, near Penzance, He was a native of Ludgvan, 
in the same neighbourhood. He represented himself to 
be « Dr. Thomas, ‘brother of the old wizard of St. 
Austell.’ Seeing that Mary Sedgman’s daughter Helen 
looked delicate, he inquired what was the matter with 
ber. Her mother replied that the girl was in consump- 
tion. ‘ Not she,’ replied the wizard; ‘I can cure her in 
a week, end make her quite fat,’ He then asked for 
paper, pen, and ink, and wrote some words on the paper, 
which he then folded square and wrapped in black silk 
thread, This he gave to the girl, telling her to wear it 
inside her corset, assuring her it would Jast her for 
twenty years, and that no harm could come to her while 
she wore it. Prisoner then asked for and obtained five 
shillings for ‘ taking from the house the spell that nad 
fallen on the girl.’ The idea seemed to be that the spell 
had been cast by some neighbouring woman, for prisoner 
told Mrs, Sedgman ‘a woman will be taken il] to-morrow 
and will send for you; but on no account go to her, nor 
lend her lock, pin, nor pan.’ He then eaid he would go 
home at once and ‘ work the planets,’ and would come 
and see them again, He declared that if Mr. Polking- 
horne had only sent for him when his red cow died he 
would be glad to pay him (prisoner) 201. for what he 
could do, Prisoner came again next day, but rather 
late, because he had had ‘ duck and whiskey for dinner.’ 
He obtained a further advance of money, promising once 
more to go back snd ‘work the planets’ for the benefit 
of Helen Sedgman. In fact, this distinguished ‘fairy 
doctor’ seems to have heen ‘starring it in the provinces,’ 
Mrs, Sedgman declared she bad quite believed that the 
prisoner and some other people could exercise super- 
natural power. In crose-examination, in answer to Mr. 
Duke, she said, ‘1 don’t think I believe so now.’ Mr. 
Duke : * But you will again to-morrow.’ At thia juncture 
the seat on which the judge’s marshal was sitting beside 


his lordship gave way, and the marshal fell heavily to the | 


ground. There seemed to be some doubt whether this 
mishapcould be attributed to the man in the dock, for if not 
8 spell, it certainly was a very inopportune spill. At all 
events, several country people hurriedly left the court, in 
apparent alarm, and even the high sheriff took a more 
substantial seat, the one he had been occupying being 
similar to that which bad given way with the marshal. 
No evidence was given by the prosecution that the girl 
had not, in fact, been bewitched, or that the prisoner had 
not removed the spell by which she was bound. The 
— however, was convicted of obtaining money by 

pretences, and was sentenced to the mystic number 
of seven months with hard labour.” 

W. A. 
Dublin. 


Queries, 


We must request ents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anawers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Artists’ Guosts.""—I am aware that the ex- 
pression of “ artist’s ghost ” arose in the case of the 
sculptor Noble; but can any one inform me of 


details, of “ghostly” proceedings on the part of 
painters, sculptors, and architects, well authen- 
ticated? It would, of course, he hardly fair to 
include drapery-painters and sculptors’ assistants 
amongst the spirits, unless their employers were in- 
competent to do the work which was demanded of 
the underlings. What about the little army of 
“ghosts” and assistants employed by Rubens, 
Raphael, Lawrence, and others ? 8. 


Housert Crort’s Appitions To Jonnson’s 
* Dicrionary.’—Does any one know what became 
of Oroft’s collections which he mentions in his 
letter to Pitt, March, 1788, and describes in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1787, and 
February, 17887 They were then at Oxford. 
Croft cites, from an unmentioned author, as 
omitted by ship” and 
“* the misspence [mis-s ip every minute is 
a new record against oh Disruddered 
is, he says, née 7,249th additional word. If the 
collection existe, it ought to be made available for 
our Oxford ‘New English Dictionary,’ edited by 
Murray and Bradley. J. Furwivatt. 


“Gorrots Munpay.”—In looking through the 
register of Prees in Shropshire a few days ago I 
found a marriage in 1666 pat as happening “ upon 
Gattots Munday beinge the 18 day of February.” 
Of all the days of mark in the ecclesiastical year 
which is this ? JANNEMEJAYAH. 


‘Srreirvat Reposirory.’—May I ask if any 
correspondent has access to an old religious 
periodical called the Spiritual itory? The 
British Museum a round dozen of 
“Spiritual” joornals, from the Spiritual Gem to 
the Spiritual Wrestler, but no ory. The 
volume of this for 1833 contains a version of the 
* Dies Ire,’ and I should be most grateful to any 
reader who would kindly copy it for me. The 
periodical was published, I believe, but am not 
sure, at Wigan. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

Taomas Pitt, Eart or Lonpowperry (1688 
1729).—I shall be glad to receive any information 
concerning the above beyond that which is to be 
found in the various peerages, and in the first 
part of the Pestenene Papens (‘ Hist. MSS. Com. 
Report,’ xiii. app. iii.). G. F. R. B. 


Cuvrcararp ‘Break Hovse.’—In ‘ Bleak 
House’ the author describes a loathsome and over- 
crowded burial-groand, in which the unknown 
law-writer is laid to rest. Is it known whether 
Dickens, in writing this description, had apy par- 
ticular graveyard in his mind? 1 believe I read 
in one of the daily papers, some eight or ten years 
ago, that he was thought to refer to the r 
burial-ground of St. Mary-le-Strand, which bad, at 
the time of the newspaper article, just been laid 
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out asa recreation ground. Can any one kindly 
tell me where this ground is? I fancy it must be 
somewhere in the near neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane. Epowarp M.D. 

19, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


East Inpta Company's Navat Service.— 
Where can I find out whether a certain man was 
an officer in the H.E.1.C, Naval service about 
1790-1810? I have not been successful at the 
India Offico or British Museum, so far, in finding 
his name, but still believe that he probably was as 
stated, and had honorary Roval Navy rank. 

Hersert Stormer. 


*Tar Prep Pirsr or Hametin’ anv Oruers. 
—A correspondent of the World (January 3) 
wrote :— 

“Mr, Hugh Thomson's illustrations to the version of 
Browning's ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin’ now being per- 
formed at the Comedy Theatre have caused the ‘ Literary 
Gossip’ contributor of the Globe to enumerate every 
artist but one who has attempted to depict scenes from 
that poem, The omission happens to be precisely of the 
painter who bas done the work better, immeasurably 
netter, than all his competitors—J. G. Pinwell, who 
died very young, in bis thirty-third year I think. Like 
Walker, of whom he was a follower, he went to Algiers 
in search of a sound constitution ; and like his young 
master, he sought it in vain.” 

I shall be glad if any one can tell me in which 
number of the Globe the article referred to pees : 
can help me to the raison d’étre of Piper Hole, near 
Grantham, a well-koown meet of the Belvoir 
hounds; or report legends, if such there be, at- 
tached to the caverns known as Piper’s Hole, in 
St. Mary’s, and Tresco in the Scillies. Of the 
nature of the concavity in Lincolnshire I am 


ignorant. 

Two large upright stones, near Treewoofe, in 
Cornwall, are probably so called from their proxi- 
mity to a circle of stones termed the Merry 
Maidens, Sr. Swirain. 


Lavr’s S1pz-Sappiz.— When was a lady's side- 
saddle with pommels (with two or with three 
pommels) first mentioned, and by whom and 
where? Who first used a side-saddle with 
pommels as above ? Equi. 


Jouw Maywanp, M.P. tx 1624-25 awp 1625. 
—Which of the two contemporary John Maynards 
represented Chippenham in the last Parliament of 
James I, and the first Parliament of Charles I.? 
The writer of the article in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ upon Sir John Maynard, 
K.B., of Walthamstow, claims it for his worthy, 
who certainly sat for Calne in Charles's third 
Parliament (1628-29), and, as member for Lost- 
withiel in the Long Parliament, was for a short 
time, in 1647-48, one of the leaders of the Pres- 
byterian y in the House. On the other hand, 
the late Mr. Foss declares (‘ Judges of England ’) 


that the member for Chippenham was the after- 
wards well-known Serjeant John Maynard, Lord 
Commissioner of the Great Seal in 1689, at the 
age of eighty-eight, who died, still a M.P., in 
1690. r. Foss states that Mr. Maynard was 
returned for Chippenham in 1625 “ while yet a 
student of the law, and we find him speaking in 
opposition to the subsidies demanded.” So far I 
have unhesitatingly accepted the authority of Foss 
upon this point, but farther examination bas given 
rise in my mind to a doubt which I shall be glad 
to have allayed. The fact that Sir John Maynard 
represented Calne in 1628 9 lends some support 
to the view that he was the member for the veigh- 
bouring borough of Chippenham in the previous 
Parliaments. Moreover, the active part taken in 
opposition by the Chippenham member in 1625 
seems more to accord with the character of the 
after Essex knight and Presbyterian leader than 
with that of the youthfal student of the law, then 
ve twenty-two years old, who, as admitted by 
oss, 

“after his youthfal ebullition of patriotism, subsided 
into a plodding lawyer, taking as little part in politics as 
he could, accommodating himeelf to all governments...... 
cautious not to offend those in power, and anxious only to 
increase the amount of his fees and to retain the honours 
he had earned.” 

The point raised by this query is of some little 
interest, inasmuch as Serjeant John Maynard, if 
first elected in 1624, had an almost unbroken 
parliamentary course of sixty-six years—a length 
of service unparalleled, I believe, by any “ Father 
of the House” in modern times, but a term that 
must be reduced to the still respectable, but other- 
wise not singular period of fifty years, if the 
member for Chippenham were the Ess+x knight. 


W. D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire, 


Parisa Accounts. —Can any one explain the 
following passages in the parish accounts of St. 
Giles’s, Durham 7— 

paid to Thomas M’shall connstaple for aseement to the 
Sait Peter man a penne of the pound, xd. (1595). 

pd. to Nich, Barrow for heling of his boeth heed, 4s. 

a vayg to Newcastle. 

three vayg for meting the Justices. 

for steening the Clooke. 

All 1600. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hal!, Durham. 


Sin Rocer pe Somervitt, of Warwickshire, 
bears “‘ Barrulée Gules and Argent, on a Bordure 
Azure 8 Merletts Or,” according to an old roll, 
temp. Edward IIT. or Richard II. Was he of 
Aston Somervill, Gloucestershire, or of Stockton, 
Warwickshire? Is any complete pedigree of the 
Somervill or Somervile family, of Aston Somervill 
and of Edston, Warwickshire, in existence? It 
ended in the poet Wm. Somerville, of Edston, 
author of ‘The Chase,’ but probably is still repre- 


J. T. F. 
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sented through cadet branches. Dogdale and 
Warwickshire Visitation pedigrees are very incom- 
plete. Wotrram. 


Witiram or 
Bishop Corbet’s well-known ballad ‘The Fairies’ 
Farewell’ there are three references to William 
Chourne, ‘‘a man both wise and grave.” The last 
stanza ruos thas :— 

To William Chourne of Staffordshire 
Give laud and prayses due, 

Who every meale can mend your cheare 

ith tales both old and true : 

To William all give audience, 
And pray yee for his noddle, 

Por all the Pacries evidence 
Were lost, if that were addle, 

From this it appears that “old William Chourne” 
had written some work or works dealing with fairy 
lore. He has no place in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and no explanatory note 
respecting him appears in Bishop Corbet’s works. 
Who was he? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Mownomentat Inscriptioys to Docs. — The 
following are, I think, worthy of reproduction in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ I have transcribed them 
from the Sporting Magazine for December, 1814 : 

“Under Euston Park-wall, near the mansion, lie buried 
three celebrated animals of the canine species, and over 
them are stones with the following inscriptions :— 

Trouncer 
1788 
Foxes rejoice ! 
Here buried lies your foe 
1799 


_ Garland 
The spotless rival of her 
Grandsire’s 
Fame. 

A faithful and singularly intelligent epanie! (Duchess) 
lies buried th this wall; she was killed by an acci- 
dental shot while performing her duty in the Decoy Carr 
in the month of January, 1813. 

The first two belonged to the late Duke of Grafton ; 
the latter to the present Duke.” —Vol. xlv. p. 143. 


Do these memorials of now forgotten friends still 
remain ? AsTARTE. 


“ Sawyzy.”—What is the meaning of this word? 

“ Curzon Street, after a long, straggling, sawney course, 

ing to be a thoroughfere, and losing itself in the 

gardens of another palace, is quite in keeping with all 

the accessories.”"—Lord Beaconstield, ‘ Tancred,’ chap. i. 

“ Now her sole conversation was the water cure, Lady 

Hampshire was to begin immediately after her visit to 

Montacute, and she spuke in ber sawney voice of factitivus 

enthusiasm, as if she pitied the lot of ali those who were 
not about to sleep in wet sheets.” —Z/bid., chap. v. 


Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Manvscript or ‘ Wavertey.’—When in Edin- 
burgh a few months ago, amongst other objects of 


intense interest in the “ Modern Athens” I was 
shown the MS. of ‘ Waverley’ in the Advocates’ 
Library. Could any obliging reader tell me how 
and when it found its way there? According to 
a note in Scott’s ‘ Journal’ it was sold in London 
in 1831 for 18l., the editor adding, ‘‘See David 
Leing’s Catalogue, pp. 99-108, for an account of 
the dispersion and sales of the original MSS.” I 
have not Laing’s catalogue by me, or very likely 
*N. & Q.’ would have been spared this =, 


Manchester. 


Croupester Ssovett’s Dort.—In ‘A 
Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from 
September, 1678, to April, 1714, by Narcissus 
Luttrell, 6 vols., Oxford, 1857, the following entry 
occurs on p. 293 of vol. iii., under the date of 
Thursday, April 12, 1694:— 

“Sir Clowdesly Shovel lately fought a duel with the 
commander of the Hampton Court, and slightly 
wounded.” 

Lattrell says no more about it ; bat Log Book 
227 at the Public Record Office shows that at the 
end of March and beginning of April, 1694, the 
Hampton Court was at the Nore, commanded by 
Capt. (afterwards Admiral) John Graydon, who is 
described by Bishop Burnet (vol. v. p. 90 of the 
edition of the ‘ History of His Own Time’ pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1833) as “a man brutal in his 
way.” Is anything further known of this duel ? 

5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, W. 


Parents oF Batpwin II.—Who were the father 
and mother of Baldwin IL, King of Jerusalem, 
1118? He issaid to have been nephew of God 
of Boulogne. 


ABaRrBaneL.— What is the meaning of the 
Jewish family name of Abarbanel? Wolf says 
that Isaac Abarbanel “cognomen a gante fert 
inter suos satis illustri”; but the meaning of this 
Latin explanation of the name is not clear to me. 

J. Piatt. 


De Bourous, Earts or Ucster.—Were the De 
Barghs, Earls of Ulster, descended from Cathol 
Croibdearg, last King of Connaught? Burke, 
in his ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ marries Cathol’s grand- 
daughter Hodierna de Gernon to Richard de 
Burgh, who died in 1243, and makes her mother 
of Walter, who died in 1271, and also marries the 
latter to Maud de Lacy, daughter of Hugh de 
Lacy the younger, whose mother he makes out to 
be Ellen, daughter of Cathol. The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ however, gives as Richard's 
wife Egidia de Lacy, granddaughter of Hugh the 
elder by his first wife Rose of Monmouth, and 
Ameline FitzJohn as the wife of Walter. The 

uestion is, Is our royal family descended from 
Gathol Croibdearg, either through Elizabeth de 
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Burgh who married Robert I. of Scotland, or 
Elizabeth de Burgh who married Lionel Planta- 


Beplics. 
REV, CALEB C. COLTON. 
(8* 8S. v. 167.) 


The Rev. Charles Caleb Colton—his name runs 
more familiarly that way—was the son, they say, 
of the Rev. Barfoot Colton, sometime Canon of 
Salisbury. He was at Eton, though Mr. Jesse 
has omitted to mention him. From Eton he went, 
K.S., to King’s in 1796. He took his B.A. in 
1801, and his Master’s in 1804. He took orders 
with bis fellowship, and the college gave him the 

rpetual curacy of Tiverton Prior’s Quarter. 
Fie held this benefice for a matter of sixteen years. 
In 1810 he published his ‘ Narrative of the Samp- 
ford Ghost.’ Devon boasts three Sampfords. The 
one favoured by the ghost was Sampford Peverell. 
The ghost was a plagiary of, but an improvement 
on, the performer in Cock Lane. It selected as 
ths scene of its exploits the house of a man named 
Chave. There were the usual “ knockings”; but 
in this instance they extended to the inmates, who 
came in for “‘ frequent beatings.” A powerful uo- 
attached arm made itself much felt. A ‘folio 
Greek Testament ” was thrown from a bed into the 
middle of a room, A heavy iron candlestick flung 
itself at the head of Mrs. Chave. These mani- 
festations are said to have lasted three years. The 
Tiverton Mercury claimed to have unravelled the 
mystery, apparently in a way unfavourable to Mr. 
Chave, who was attacked, in 1811, by some up- 
roariously sceptical navvies, one or two of whom 
he appears to have shot in self-defence. 

The Rev. Charles’s pamphlet maintained that 
the ghost was an authentic spook ; and the writer 
evidenced the faith that was in him by the offer of 
1001. to whomsoever could explain the phenomena 
on other than supernatural grounds. No one 
seems to have thought it worth while to claim for- 
feit of this bond ; and = curate of Prior’s Quarter 
took to writing a satirical poem upon ‘ Hypocrisy,’ 
and some high Tory verse against the eaten. 
* Hypocrisy’ and ‘ Napoleon’ both appeared in 
1812 ; the latter was reprinted, with additions, in 
1822, when it was called ‘The Copflagration of 
Moscow.’ In 1818 Colton was preferred to 
another college living, Kew-cum- Petersham, which 
he held till he was superseded in 1828. The first 
volume of his ‘Lacon ; or, Many Things in Few 
Words’—“ few things in many words,” Byron 
called it—was published in 1821. There was a 
good deal of Bacon in it, and rather more of Bur- 
don ; but it “caught on” at once. There were 


publication. The second volume followed in 1822. 
To this year belongs the ‘ Remarks of the Talent 
of Lord Byron, and the Tendencies of Don Juan.’ 
Colton summed up on the “Don,” in the words 
of Sealiger on a poem of Cardinal Bembo’s, “ Hoc 
poema vocare possis aut obsccenissimam elegantiam, 
aut elegantissimam obscenitatem.” Later on he 
printed in Paris, for private circulation, an ‘Ode 
on the Death of Byron’; and he left behind him a 
poem of some six hundred lines called ‘ Modern 
Antiquity.’ 

The Vicar of Kew-cum-Petersham was a many- 
sided character. He was a man of letters and a 
brilliant talker ; » sportsman, very deadly with the 
salmon rod, and equally good bebind a trigger. At 
Tiverton he would gallop through a service, rattle 
off a fifteen-minute sermon, and drive straight 
away with his dogs and his guns to be in good time 
for Monday’s shoot. Then he was a collector, 
with a fancy for diamonds and pictures ; a con- 
noisseur in wines, with a weakness for white Her- 
mitage ; a gambler, who, sooner than not gamble, 
would gamble with Mr. William Weare, of Lyon’s 
Ton, and his friend Mr. Thurtell. In his dress— 
“a richly-braided frock-coat, and black velvet 
stock”—the Rev. Charles must have looked that 
“‘dragoon of the church militant” he was fond 
of styling himself. 

A striking and liar personality. In 18 
he was wed yo a correspondent of the 
Literary Magnet of those days. He was stil 
Vicar of Kew-cum- Petersham ; but his interviewer 
found him, upon the introduction of no less a per- 
sonage than “‘ Walking Stewart,” in a ghastly 
garret over a marine stores. There was “a piece 
of furniture that contained his bed”; a “dirty deal 


Colton, and a rush-bottomed and ricketty — 


** piece of furniture,” and he and the Magnet man 
duly accounted for it. ; 
Whether the vicar dealt commercially in that 
Hermitage is not clear. When his creditors 
“ struck a docket ” in bankrupty against him, they 
thought fit to describe him as : ‘‘ The Rev. Charles 
Caleb Colton, late of Princes Street, Soho, wine 
merchant ”; but there seems to be only their word 
for it. They no doubt accounted for his local 
habitation over the marine stores and in Soho; 
but when the vicar first took to these fastnesses it 
was feared that he had met the same fate as his 


six editions of the first volume in the year of its 


occasional associate Mr. Weare. This, | 
proved a false alarm. “On the latest day allo 
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| 
| 
table, with a broken wine-glass half-filled with 
ink,” and a used up steel pen beside a bundle of 
— MS.; a comfortable easy chair for Mr. 
attention in no ordinary degree.” He had keen 
grey eyes, with a trick of scowling, a hook nose, 
high cheekbones, an uobeautiful forehead, a mobile 
mouth, and a “business” chin. He got a bottle of 
f the white Hermitage out of the drawer in the 
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by law” the truant reappeared to take re 

sion of his benefice. But that “ docket” proved 
too much for him. He fled again, and finally, in 
1828, to America, and the college superseded him. 
For the next two years he was travelling the States. 
By-and-by he was in Paris, with a residence in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Palais Royal. 
There, we learn—though the “residence” con- 
sisted of but a single room—he “ formed a gallery 
of valuable paintings.” He had won 25,0001. at 
the tables ; some of it went on the “‘ gallery,” very 
likely. His establishment otherwise was modest 
enough ; he “did” himself,and kept only a boy to 
look after his horse and cabriolet. But the money 
flowed back to its source; and this viveur's ex- 
cesses had “brought on the disease to remove 
which a surgical operation became indispensable.” 
The situation was more than he could face. He 
had written in ‘Lacon’ that the gambler who 
suicided “added his soul to every other loss, and 
renounced earth to forfeit heaven.” It availed 
not. The moralist blew his brains out. It was at 
Fontainebleau, in the last days of April, 1832, at 
Major Sherweli’s, bis friend's house. He was some 
twenty years older than the century. 

W. F. Watuer. 


To an edition of ‘ Lacon ; or, Many Things in 
Few Words,’ published by me in 1866, I wrote a 
sketch of Colton’s life, from which I take the 
following extract :— 

“Colton first attracted notice by the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled‘ A Plain and Authentic Narrative of 
the Sampford Ghost,’ in which be attempted to prove 
that certain occurrences which took place in a house at 
Sampford-Peverell, near Tiverton, originated in super- 
naturnal agency. He also wrotea satirical poem entitled 
* Hypocrisy’ and another on ‘ Napoleon.’ In 1820 con- 
siderable sensation was created in the literary world by 
the »ppearance of his ‘Lacon; or, Many Things in Few 
Words” Colton was a man of ready susceptibility, but 
of very infirm principles, eccentric in manner, extra- 
vagant in his habits, and irremediably addicted to 
gambling and its attendant vices. Having contracted 
debts to a large amount, chiefly for diamonds, jewellery, 
and wines, a fiat of bankruptcy was issued against him, 
wherein he was sued as ‘ Rev. Cha: les Caleb Colton, late 
of Princes Street, Soho, wine merchant.’ After a life 
chequered by nearly every phase of good and adverse 
fortune, preferring suicide to the endurance of a painful 
surgical operation, he blew out his brains at Fontaine- 
bleau in Apri!, 1832; and this was the act of the man 
who in his‘ Lacon’ utters this aphorism : ‘ The gamester, 
if he die a martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. 
He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the act of 
suicide renounces earth to forfeit heaven.’” 


‘Lacon’ was originally published in two parts 
and each subject was numbered. It is rather 


curious the figures OCC. relating to gambling, 
— be the initials of his name, Charles Caleb 
ton. 
Doughty Street, W.C. 
See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ x‘. 408 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8. iv. 124. W. OB. 


Various remarks concerning C. Colton may be 
seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ viz, 2™ B. iii, 242; v. 238; 
viii. 118 ; 6" S. 1. 354. Ep. 


Tae Tricotovr (8™ S. v. 165).—It is curious 
that Sra Caartes Ditxe should have drawn at- 
tention to the tricolour flag, as our French con- 
temporary L’Intermédiaire has had recently some 
interesting articles on the history of the French 
flag and colours. According to these articles, on 
July 13, 1789, on the eve of the destruction of the 
Bastille, the Commune of Paris had created a corps 
of militia, and article 10 of their decree stated :— 

“Comme il est né ire que chaque membre bad 
compose cette milice porte une marque distinctive, 
couleurs de la Ville ont été adoptees par |'Assembiée 
conséquence chacun portera la cocarde, 


Générale. En 
bleue et rouge.” 
A few days after, on Louis XVL.’s arrival in Paris, 
the mayor, Bailly, presented him with one of these 
cocades :— 


“ Le Roi la & son chapeau sur Ia large cocarde 

blanche, donut le bord forma un cercle blanc 4 |'éxtérieur. 
En souvenir de cette circonst la C décida, 
d’aprés la proposition de Lafayette, que le Roi ayant 
pri: ‘les nouvelles couleurs,’ il fallait y sjouter ‘l’antique 
couleur blanche.’”’ 
Quarré de Vernenil (‘Les Couleurs de la France,’ 
p. 53) says: “La cocarde conserva cette disposi- 
tion sous la Répablique et le premier Empire. 
Son origine est essentiellement parisienne.” Oa 
March 5, 1830, the Provisionary Government 
decreed :— 

“ Art. 1. Le pavillon, ainsi le dra national, 
sont établis tele quile ont été par Decret de la 
Convention Nationale du 27 pluvidse, an IL, sur les 
dessine du peintre David. 

“ Art, 2, En conséquence, les trois couleurs nationales, 
disposées en trois bandes égales, seront 4 l'avenir rangées 
dans lordre suivant: le bleu attaché 4 la hampe, le 
blanc au milieu, et le rouge flottant 4 |'extrémité. 

I doubt very much the flag in Vernet’s picture 
being of the French ‘* Maison da Roi.” Iam in- 
clined to think it is as “fantastic” as the man-of- 
war, or the other accessories of the picture, which 
include a red flag on shore, a castle with the arms 
apparently of Savoy bat surmounted by the pointed 
crown of Tuscany, and some Tarks in the fore- 
ground. G. 

Hardwick House, Bury St, Edmunds. 

I have not seen the Vernet to which Sir C. Ditxe 
refers ; bat the French tricolour flag—the red, blue, 
and white fusion of people, clergy, and nobles— 


was adopted in 1789, and Vernet would have seen 
it often enough before his demise in that year. 

W. F. Waccer. 
“Tattet,” a West-Country Worp (5" S. xii. 
246, 376, 398 ; 8” S. iv. 450, 495 ; v. 50).—May 
I be allowed to refer again to this subject, more 


particolarly to Mr. Ecworrny’s contribution? I 
will not stop to inquire how the pronunciation of 
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a Welsh word either one way or another could be 
a “copfirmation of Mr. Marurw’s view that the 
word had been borrowed” by Englishmen “‘at a com- 
paratively late period,” but thank Mr. E.wortay 
for introducing the word tawl-od and beg his pardon 
for correcting his spelling of it, and also for differ- 
ing frow him in his statement “that in the modern 
colloquial Welsh of to-day this word (i.¢., toflod), 
is prooounced tawl-od.” 

y your courtesy I have pointed out before to 
your readers that a Welsh word is always pro- 
nounced as it is spelt, and there is no exception ; 
therefore taflod could not be pronounced tawlod. 
Througbout North Wales, even in Montgomery, 
with its semi-southern dialect and cadence, taflod 
is used by man and boy. In the south the other 
word tawlod may obtain. I have said the other 
word, for it isa distinct and good Welsh word, 
and there is no justification for branding one as 
colloquial and distinguishing the other as literary. 

Tavl, like tafl, means casting off, throw, and we 
have from it the following compound words, tavl- 
Svordd = draught- board, tawl-ffon =a throwing staff, 
tawl-nerth= projectile force, tawl-rym= projectile 
power, tawl-u= to cast off, to throw, and, of course, 
tawl od=the pitching. 

Having these two distinct yet synonymous 
words applied to the same object, the one adopted 
in one part of the country, the other in another, 
goes very far to show that the view I have taken 
of the derivation of the word taflod is more than 
probably correct. 

I think your contributor is not happy in the 
instances he adduces to prove his theory of “ the 
dropping of this f,” which he alleges is “ the usual 
form,” for the grawl of Somerset may be a dia- 
lectical corruption of the Welsh gro, or probably 
the Cornish grow= gravel, and she of Exmoor more 
likely perverted the diawl of her Welsh and 
Cornish neighbours into dowl, than that the word 
is derived from devil. If the word grovel is 
derived from the Welsh or Cornish grow, then 
the word would mean to lie, crawl, or writhe in the 
grow, and would be an instance of the v or /'s self- 
assertion. 

Mr. Etworray has been misinformed if he has 
been told that in Aberystwyth or anywhere else 
they pronounce the word dyfod as dwad. Here, 
agaio, we have two different words, and the one 
that is styled “literary” is the offspring of the 
word that is dubbed colloquial. What is written 
dwad by Me. Ecwortay is an abbreviation of the 
verb dawed=coming. I will quote a learned 
writer on this verb, which will be more authori- 
tative than anything I could say :— 

“ Dyfod, dawed—=coming.—The inflected tenses of this 
verb (except tyred of the imperative) are formed from 
dawed (of which dyfod is probably a mutation) and the 
obsolete del,” 


Your contributor has by implication inverted 


the order of evolution, and instead of the “ collo- 
quial dawed” having been evolved from the 
** literary dyfod,” the case is exactly the reverse, 
and the f comes again to the front. 
I differ from the contributor in what be im- 
roperly writes dd'd to the end of the article ; but 
Pill not pursue the matter further, as I feel that 
it is not what would interest the general reader. 
Jyo. 
Liverpool. 


In F. W. P. Jago’s ‘Glossary of the Cornish 
Dialect,’ 1882, tallet is given with the explanation 
that “in Celtic Cornish tallic means that which is 
placed high, a garret.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

The mention of this word does indeed call up 
the past, for I have never seen it in print or heard 
it since 1841, when as a boy I used to play in the 
tallet, Anglicé hay-loft, at Guilsfield, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. This presumably shows a Welsh origin 
of the word, though its unde derivatur is unknown 
to me. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tsar (8 S. v. 85).—There is good reason for 
spelling the title of the Russian Emperor Tsar, 
and not Ozar. Cz represents the Eaglish sound of 
ch, not Tz. Thus Bohemians call themselves Checks, 
spelt Czech or Céch, ch hard. Therefore Czar, 
would be pronounced Char, instead of Tsar. 

E. 


Grorce (8S. v. 147).—The annexed 
transcript of the title- of an octavo volume 
preserved in the British Museum Library (press- 
mark 620, c. 2), will serve to furnish a note of his 
academical degree, which was probably an honorary 
distinction derived from a Scotch university :— 

“ A Catalogue of all the Books in the Library of St. 
Paul’s-School, London: with the Names of the Bene- 
factors ; As given in by George Charles, L.L. D., High- 
Master, in the Time of John Nodes, Esq. ; Surveyor- 
Accomptant of the said School. Dated the 2d Day of 
March, 1743.” 

A pension in Ireland for thirty-one years of 1,0001. 
per annum was granted June 15, 1763, to Geo 
Charles, Esq., of Leicester Fields, London, his 
executors, &c, (‘ Calendar of Home Office Papers,’ 
1760-5, Lond., 1878, p. 375). . 

The tax of 4s. per lib. (per £) on the said 
annuity appears to have been remitted by King’s 
Letter (Treasury), (Ireland), bearing date 
31, 1772 (ibid., 1770-2, pp. 406, 636). 

Abstracts of two letters, dated March 11 and 30, 
1771, from George Charles, of Leicester Square, 
London, to the Earl of Rochford, respecting the 
nomioation of a minister in the parish of Fordoun, 
in Kincardinsbire, find a place in the ‘ Calendar 
of Home Office Papers,’ 1770-2, pp. 222, 237. 

It is more than probable that the following entry 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1788, 
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vol. lviii. part ii. p. 1130, records the death of the 
ex-High Master of St. Paul’s School :— 

“Dec, 10. At Charles Bedford's, esq. at Brixton- 
Causeway, in his 85th year, George Charles, esq. He 
was formerly preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland; 
and, in consequence of being in that office, had a pension 
of 3002. per ann.” 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

By the following extract, under ‘‘ St. Paul’s 
School,” from Wilkinson’s ‘ Londinia Iilustrata,’ 
London, 1819, the High Master (1737-48) held the 
degree of LL. D. :— 

“There is a Catalogue of all the books in the Library 
of 8t. Paul’s School, with the names of all the bene- 
factors; as given in by George Charles, L.L.D., High 
Master, in the time of John Nodes, Esq, Surveyor- 
7k alae of the School; dated the 2nd day of March, 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Cumine Fatty (8"§. v. 108). —Mr. 
Srowe will find an autobiographical letter from 
Dr. Cuming to his friend Dr. Lettsom in Pettigrew’s 
* Life of Lettsom’ (London, 1817), vol. i., “ Corre- 
spondence,” p. 3, together with a portrait of Cuming, 
engraved by Sharp in 1785, after a painting by 
Beach, 1783. The letter is a very full one as regards 
Dr. Caming’s life and personal history, his settling 
in Dorchester, his connexion with Hutchins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Dorsetshire,’ &c.; and is succeeded by 
several chatty letters from and to him and his friend 
Lettsom. 

In addition to the information Mr. Boswett- 
Srowe quotes, we have the date of Dr. Camiog’s 
birth, Sept, 19, 1714, O.S.; the facts that his father 
and mother lived together for “ almost forty years,” 
and produced sixteen children, eight sons and 
eight daughters ; that ‘‘of this number three sons 
only arrived at man’s estate”; that of theese, i.c., 
of the three surviving sons, Dr. Cuming was the 
youngest. 

Of Dr. Cuming’s brothers, the eldest, James, a 
merchant in Edinburgh, married, in 1738, Kathe- 
rine, daughter of the Hon. William Erskine, third 
son of Lord Cardross, and had by her several 
children, of whom one only survived at the date 
Cuming wrote his letter (Aug., 1783), viz., Char- 
lotte Helen, wife of Pelham Maitland, Esq., of 
Belmont. 

Dr. Cuming’s second brother, Alexander (almost 
certainly uomarried, since the former speaks of 
him as ‘‘a very spirited, promising young man”), 
sailed for China in the beginning of the year | 739 
as first supercargo of the Suecia, a ship in the 
service of the Swedish East India Company, which 
was wrecked off the Orkneys, on her return voyage, 
in 1740, all hands, except thirty common sailors, 
being drowned. The “‘ my nephew” of 1766 may 


Danie Hipwett. 


died before 1783 (although Dr. Cumiog makes no 
allusion to any such nephew in his letter, and 
expressly states he had never even seen his niece 
Mrs. Pelham Maitland), but cannot have been the 
“ Lieut. Caming, of Guise’s Regiment,” mentioned 
in the Caledonian Mercury, since James Caming, 
the only possible father to an actual nephew of 
the Doctor, having only married in 1738, could 
have had no son older than seven years in 1745, 
an impossible for a fighting and captured 
ensign. I should fancy, too, that Caming’s hypo- 
thetical nephews would hardly have been found 
fighting against the Young Pretender, since their 
uncle tells us he was educated in the doctrines of 
the Church of England (which, in a Scotchman of 
that age, hardly argues Whiggish tendencies), that 
he was sent to Paris in 1735 to study anatomy, 
&c. (a somewhat unlikely place for the son of a 
Whig to visit at the time), and that, when settled 
in Dorchester, he had to overcome “a spirit of 
party, which affected him through the persons 
with whom he was connected.” Dr. Cuming died 
March 25, 1788. 

I think Dr, Lettsom produced a memoir of 
Cuming. W. Syxes, F.S.A. 


Guapstoxe Brstiocrapny: Immurine Nouns 
(8 S. ii. 461, 501; iii. 1, 41, 135, 214, 329, 452). 
—Is Mr. Pzacock, in reference to this subject, 
able to offer a critical examination of the followi 
statement in Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Memoirs’? 
bave not seen the articles which Ma. Psacock 
mentions, 

“1846, November 27th. Left Florence at ten and 
arrived at Arezzo at seven. 

“ November 28. We were shown in the church at 
Arezzo the skeleton of a man who had been im . ured. 
It was still covered with skin like parchment, and the 
features were quite preserved, The wretched creature 
had been walled up evidently alive, and seems to have 
struggled either to escape from bis prison or died from 
suffocation,” —Vol, i, p. 181, 1884. 

Ep. 

Mr. Pracock may like to put on his notes a 
reference to Poe's story, ‘The Oask of Amon- 
tillado,’ in which a gentleman is “‘ walled up” by 
his friend in a highly horrific manner. 

W. F. Water. 

The following extract, taken from a local paper, 
has a bearing upon this subject :— 

“A horrible discovery has been made at Angerburg, 
Germany, in the course of some excavations which are 
being carried on beneath the church there. The work- 
men came across a small walled-in space, in which they 
found a human skeleton, a broken chair, and the remains 
of a helmet and a pair of boots. The walls bore marks 
as of finger-nail scratches, and there was only too much 
evidence that some person had been walled in alive.” 

W. B. 


Earty Carecuisms S. v. 147).—The ques- 
tion is puzzling to a mere idiotes. What catechism 


have been one of James Cuming’s sons, who had 
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is meant? If that of the Church of Eogland, it is 
much older than the middle of the last century. 
The Prayer Book of 1549 contained the Catechism 
—the first part at least—almost word for word as we 
have it (and I hope shall keep it) now; the second 
part was added in 1604. The Westminster 
Assembly’s very long and not very short cate- 
chisms were issued in 1647 and 1646; the Council 
of Trent put forth its ‘Catechismus Romanus’ in 
1566. What is the Catechism, with early and 
perhaps surreptitious editions of the eighteenth 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


I. (8 S. v. 108).—Agreement made 
by the Scoteh to deliver up King Charles to the 
English (or, as some authorities state, sold), Jan. 28, 
1647 ; delivered up to the English commissioners, 
Jan. 30 ; left Newcastle on the 31st, and travelled 
by easy ; passed through Nottingham, 
Feb. 12, arriving at Holdenby or Holmby House, 
co. Northampton, on Feb. 16 ; removed to Hitchen- 
broke, near Huntingdon, June 4; to Childersley, 
Cambridgeshire, June 7; to Newmarket, in the 
same county, June 9; to Royston, Herts, June 24; 
to Hatfield, Herts, June 26; to Windsor, July 1; 
on to Caversham, Oxfordshire, July 3; to Maiden- 
head, Berks, July 15 ; thence to Wobarne, Bucks, 
and on July 22 to Latimers, Bucks ; to Stokepogeys, 
Bucks, July 30; to Oatlands, Surrey, Aug. 14, and 
left Aug. 23; dined at Syon House, then on to 
Hampton Coart ; escaped from Hampton Court, 
Nov. 11; crossed the Thames, landed at Ditton, in 
Surrey, thence to Titchfield House, the residence 
of the Earl of Southampton ; arrived in Isle of 
Wight, Nov. 13; confined in Carisbrooke Castle, 
Nov. 14,1648 ; removed to Harst Castle, Hampshire, 
Dec. 4; thence to Winchester, Dec, 21 ; to Farn- 
ham Castle, Surrey, Dec. 22; and on to Windsor, 
Dec, 23 ; to St. James’s, London, Jan. 19, 1649 ; 
to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, Westminster, Jan. 20 ; 
beheaded Jan. 30 ; body removed from Whitehall 
to St. James's, Feb. 6; to Windsor, Feb. 7; 
buried in St, George’s Chapel, Feb. 9. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 

Jacosire Societies (8 S. v. 127).—In response 
to Miss Conway-Gorpon’s query, the oldest and 
——s the best-known existing Jacobite society 

the Order of the White Rose, which claims to be 
a continuation of the Jacobite cycles which were 
founded in the early part of the eighteenth century 
in many parts of the country. Its headquarters are 
in London, and information may be aint re- 
garding it from the Recorder of the Order of the 
White Rose, 50, Lansdowne Road, Kensington 
Park, W., or through its organ the Royalist, which 
is published monthly at 2, Staple Inn, W.C. 

R. D. J. 

The Legitimist League of Great Britain and 

Ireland is the largest and principal Jacobite 


organization in the country. The Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Reaineval is the chairman, His 
addrees is 32, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. The 
other Jacobite societies, such as the Jacobite 
Restoration Clab of South London, the Eastern 
Counties White Cockade Ulub, the Thames Valley 
Jacobite Club, the Mary Stuart Club of Wishaw, 
the Forty-Five Jacobite Club of Grimsby, &c., 
are only local branches of 


Warer-marx (5" ii. 89, 136).—On the first 
and last fly-leaves of a copy of Sir Thomas Hetley’s 
*Law Reports,’ 1657, I find this curious water- 
mark. What does it mean? A lion rampant 
crowned, with a cutlass or scimitar in the right 
paw, is in the middle of a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by palings and a gate; behind the lion 
is a seated figure, holding a hat out on the end of 
a pole,so that the lion seems to be striking at it. 
Legend, “Pro patria.” I believe that paper at 
this period was mostly imported from Holland. 
This mark is nearly four inches —. 

Ricuarp THORNTON, 

Portland, Oregon, 


Luticarpe (8* S. v. 88).—Latigarde or Lut- 
gardis, wife of Conrad, Duke of Lorraine, and 
daughter of the Emperor Otho I., the Great, by 
Editha, Eadgyth, or Egitha, his wife, daughter of 
Edward or Eadweard I.,the Elder, Kingof England, 
and Elfieda, his wife, daughter of Earl Evheline. 
The spelling of the Saxon names varies according 
to the authorities consulted. 

Jouw Rapctirre. 

Reusner, in his ‘Opus Genealogicum,’ Frank- 
fort, 1592, pp. 264-5, states that the Emperor Otho 
married, first, Edith, daughter of Edmund, King 
of England, and by ber had, with other children, 
Luidgard, who married Conrad the Wise, Duke of 
Lorraine, and died a.p. 953. 

A. W. Corwetivs Hatten, M.A. 


Ernvus: Hatves v. 108).—In ‘The 
Discoverie of Guians,’ imprinted 1596, and re- 
printed for the Haklayt Society, the personage im 
qvestion is mentioned four times ; and his name 
(spelt Eynos) appears also in the MS. list of the 
captains who accompanied Sir Walter on his first 
Guiana voyage, which is in the British Museum. 


Constance RussEtt. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Dovsts Sense (8* S. v. 126).—It is so much 
more common to be inexact than it is to be clear 
and unequivocal in our mode of expression, that if 
the Editor of ‘ N. Q.’ should be compliant enough 
to open his columns to such interesting matter as 
‘a list of phrases which may be read in a double 
sense” there will be such a claim upon his space 
as will leave but little for those inquiries after the 
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descendants of John Smith and the marriages of 
Thomas Brown’s ancestors which are the dear 
delight of so many of us. Even in his note Mr. 
©. E. Gitpersome-Dicxixson came somewhat 
short of perspicuity. What did he mean when he 
wrote: “A sister of mine was long accustomed to 
think that the words of Bishop Ken, ‘The grave as 
little as my bed,’ had reference to her own nightly 
couch”? So I think they had, and have, to the 
couch of anybody who makes his own the prayer 
of the saintly hymnist. When I was a child I 
imagined the size of the grave and of my crib to be 
the burden of the line ; and it was not until I came 
to years of discretion that I knew I ought so to 
live that the grave might be as little dreaded as 
was my “own nightly couch.” Bat “ who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” It is not unlikely that 
Mr. C. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson’s sister and I 
passed though the same stage of misunderstanding. 


Sr. Swirxry. 
The phrase “u of” is invariably inter- 
preted throughout East Anglia, and at least a great 


portion of the Midlands, by those who have not 
had more than a Board School education, as mean- 
ing “nearly.” ‘‘ Upwards of fifty” would mean 
“ nearly fifty” to some, and “ more than fifty” to 
others. An “‘ unravelled mystery” is apparently 
& mystery which has not been unravelled, or a 
mystery which has been unravelled. A few years 
ago a Northam newspaper announced a 
“narrow defeat of the Government,” when the fact 
was, as the paper showed, the Government escaped 
being defeated by the narrow majority of two or 
three votes. K. 


A miss is as good as a mile, and so to miss is 
not to hit ; but as nearly = near like, or near to, if 
we say, “we were near to missing a train” or 
‘nearly missing it,” we can mean nothing but that 
we caught it ; for not to miss is as good as to hit. 
Would not, then, Dr. Plot, if for his sins he had been 
born in the nineteenth century, and had seen a 
train steaming out before him, have said that he 
missed it, and not nearly missed it, when he had 
missed it quite ? THIEL. 


“Toucn rron ” (8 S. v. 160).—The sen- 
tence quoted in ‘ N. & Q.’ from ‘ A Glossary of tie 
Words and Phrases used in S.-E. Worcestershire,’ 
is quite familiar to me as a schoolboy saying. 
“Tick tack, never change back, touch cold iron,” 
was the usual “swopping ” ceremony in my school- 
days. 8S. J. A. F. 

ing notice of Mr. Salisbury’s 


In your interesting 
book you refer to a sentence used by schoolboys, 
“Tick tack, never change back, touch cold iron.” 
I have a vivid recollection of ranting this rhyme in 
my young schooldays, and touching the iron of a 
penknife as a final confirmation of an exchange or 


dear to school- 


present. The practice of swopping is 


boys, and I find the rhyme “Tick tack, never 
change back” is still common among them. The 
mutability of children is well known; what is 
awopped or given to-day, is sought for, nay 
demanded back, to-morrow. Hence the necessity 
for infantile oaths or pledges, which invariably take 
a rhythmic form. Another rhyme, used in the same 
relation, lingers in my memory.— 

Give a thing, and take it 

God will you, What 

If you say you do not know, 

He will seud you down below. 

W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin, 


A Norrorx Expression 8S. iv. 326; v. 
153).—The following extract is from p. 4 of 
‘ Agriculture Improv'd ; or, The Practice of Hus- 
bandry Display’d,’ by “ William Ellis,a Farmer, of 
Little Gaddesden, near Hemsted, in Hertfordshire, 
author of ‘The Modern Husbandman,’” London, 
1746 :— 

“ Mr. Worlidge well observes, that it is a very great 
Neglect in Agriculture, to be too late; like a backward 
Year, that produces a bad Crop, so doth a backward 
Husbandman meet with Small Gains. You very rarely 
find a thriveing Husbandman behind with his Affairs, 
or a declining Husbandman so forward as his Neighbour. 
In Hertfordshire we call the latter Sort Afternoon 
Farmers : It is the early Bird that catcheth the Worm ; 
accordingly a Diligent Farmer thinks an Hour’s Time in 
a Morning, for Business, is worth two in an 


Afternoon.” 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 

A groom was driving me from a friend’s house 
near Porlock, when I remarked on the bad con- 
dition of a farm we were i “Yes,” be said ; 
** that’s an afternoon farmer; he’s pretty much of 
an afternoon man.” G. L. G. 


“ Mernerixx” S. v. 107, 198).—As to the 
etymology of poldavy or (4.D. 1603) pouldavis, the 
pame of a coarse kind of canvas, I veature to refer 
your correspondent to a reply of mine in 7™ S. ix. 
431. The pith of it was to suggest as a probable 
origin the village now called Pouldavid, near 
Douarnenez, in Brittany. Joun W. Bons. 


“Sa” anp “Ton” S, iv. 487; v. 37).— 
As sh is a perfectly simple sound, it is a great 
defect that no European tongue but Russian and 
Portuguese has a letter to express it. The Por- 
tuguese use of <, if we altered its name to esh, 
would greatly improve sil our other languages. 
Peter the Great’s alphabet has a very awkward 
letter for the same, and no fewer than three hissing 
compound letters, one for tch (which we might, in 
the Portuguese way, write tx), one for ts (the initial 
of Tsar), and, lastly, a triple one for shtch, the 
initial of shtchee, a ian soup, which it is won- 
derfal to spell with two letters. Bat the real 


W. R. Tare. 
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motive of such letters is plainly the awkward 
shape of the simple ones that would have to be 


The whole Rassian alphabet is really 
E. L. G. 


Lirrtz Journey across 
8. v. bag, & Q.,’ 6" 8. vi. 206, 
391, 431, ‘Tong Church. 
Carer et Aupax. 
Cross-Row (8 S. v. 187).—I suppose there is 
no evidence thet such a thing as “ the first eight or 
nine letters of the alphabet strung on wire in the 
form of a cross” ever existed, save in the imagina- 
tion of persons attempting to explain Shakspeare, 
and should be much surprised if “one of these 
—_— crosses” were found in the British 
useum or anywhere else. The word “cross- 
row” is explained in a work called ‘The New 
English Dictionary,’ now being issued by the 
Clarendon Press, and illustrated by five quota- 
tions from 1529 to 1681. In all probability Shak- 
speare learned his own letters from a “ cross-row,” 
in ‘Richard IIL,’ L i. simply 
means, And the alphabet 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


An interesting note on this subject will be found 
on p. 96, vol. iii. of the ‘ Irving Shakespeare.’ 
Pavt Breruer. 
Prarer-Boox or Marcaret Tupor (8* §S- 
v. 147).—There is at Chatsworth a MS. which, to 
the best of my answers to this descrip- 
tion. G. P. A. 


Artiriciat Eyzs (8 8. v. 187).—A question 
on the subject of the origin of glass eyes was 
raised by Mx. Jas. D. Burizr (8" S. iii. 108); 
see ‘also Mn. Drxon’s reply (8 8, iii. 211). 

as. Jas, 


Annuity (8 S. v. 187).—Was this 
anything more than an ordinary investment in the 
French funds ; and would not a list of the stock- 
holders be almost interminable? “ A large pro- 
portion of the public burdens consisted of life 
annuities ’ (Alison’s ‘ History,’ i. 215). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Jonn Moors, Kentwett Hatt §. v. 
28, '76, 176).—I am much obliged to various corre- 
spondents for information kindly glven. Since my 
query appeared I have been informed that an 
aiticle on Sir John Moore is in preparation, by an 
eminent authority, for the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The exact date of the grant of arms 
mentioned by Mr. Pink was August 25, 1683, as 

ascertain from official sources. Mr. Pink, for 
whose reference to the Bank Hall family I am 

iged, will doubtless be interested to know that 
the “heirs and descendants” of the body of Charles 


Moore, the father of Sir John, still bear—being 
the only family of the name so entitled by virtue 
of an augmentation of arms of September 28, 
1683—‘*On a canton gules one of our Lyons of 
England.” I am informed that the grants of this 
latter character were very few in number. 

W. H. 


* LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE” (8 §. iii. 345, 
457 ; iv. 175, 290, 455; v. 56).—So long as men 
of science differ amongst themselves (¢. g., in the 
debate under above heading) I fail to see by what 
right they carp at men of letters for poetical turns 
to natural phenomena. And even if they were at 
one, what call have they to insist upon scientific 
of language” in poetry? Accuracy 
would kill poetry, as inaccuracy would destroy 
science. Would an accurate botanist or astronomer 
make a good poet? Had Shakespeare, or Tenny- 
son, or Keats toms either or both, where would the 
rich fancies have been that grace our language from 
their pens? ‘Stars of earth,” and “sunsets,” 
and “rich patines of pure gold’ would have been 
scientific monstrosities which they could never have 
been guilty of. Poetry is higher and wider than 
the arching sky, older than time, and deeper than 
the ocean; science has no such expansion. Let 
each, then, keep to its own regi 

This much in repudiation of the interference of 
scientists with the fair domain of poesy. With 
reference to the discussion, one point bas been left 
untouched which deserves notice, and which is 
thus treated in the first number of the Church 
Family Newspaper :— 

“It is a well-known fact that lightning strikes some 
kinds of trees more than others. Thus in our country 
oaks, ashes, white poplars, and elms are often struck, 
while beeches and walnuts very seldom suffer. Vines, 
cotton plants, avd palms are peculiarly susceptible to 
lightning. M. Dimitre bas continued his experiments on 
this subject by subjecting specimens of living wood of 
equal dimensions in the direction of their fibres to the 
spark from a Holtz electrical machine, and finds that oak 
is easily penetrated by it, while black poplar, willow, and 
especially beech, are much more resisting, In all these 
cases the heart wood is the least conductive, and behaves 
like laburnum. In fact, the starchy trees poor in oil, 
such as oak, poplar, willow, maple, elm, and ash, offer 
much less resistance to the spark than beeches, walnuts, 
birches, and limes, which are “ fat” trees. Pines, which 
contain a good deal of oil in winter, but have little oil 
in summer, are much more resisting in one season ¢ 
the other. These observations agree in a general way 
with statistics of lightning strokes in Europe, Thus, in 

ere were 
kinds of trees 


By the way, was the remarkable meteor which 
was seen on January 25, which moved from N.N.E. 
to S.S.E., which exploded with loud detonation 
near Tewkesbury, and which was followed on the 
same evening by a seismic disturbance, “a bolt 
from the blue” ? 
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may mean to and er, but ib’ 
would only be its secondary meaning. ye He 
in argot, is to overturn, break in fragments. It 
is a marine phrase, of not uncommon use. Cham- 
bard would mean the overturner, like pendard, 
the vaut-rien, or good-for-nothing. So Le Chambard 
might stand for the wrecker. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a fitter title for an Anarchist journal. 

LostWiTHIEL. 


The Standard correspondent has either been 
romancing or made a bourgeoi First of all, 
the paper mentioned is not an Anarchist, but a 
Socialist journal. And secondly, its name has 
none of the meaning attributed to it ; nor is it of 
recent coinage. I am not within reach just now 
of a dictionary of the langue verte, but 1 am sure 
that any fairly good one would inclade it. 
Originating among the pupils of L’Ecole Poly- 
technique, it has long since into common 
parlance—at least, among journalists, artists, and 
the like. At the opening of each term it is (or 
was) the pleasing custom to ‘‘ haze” newcomers, 
raid their rooms, and smash their furniture ; this 
was called to faire le chambard. One also says 
chambarder, and speaks of a chambardement. At 
the opening of the French Chamber after last 
election, the large accessions to the Socialist party 
provoked the repressive measures : ils 
Sirent le chambard. hence the title of a paper 
started to satirize the 

8. 


Gray's ‘Evzcr’ §. v. 148).—In a 1768 
— of Gray’s ‘Poems,’ the ninth stanza runs 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
I have also consulted a number of old antho- 
logies, the latest of which is dated 1790, and have 
found “await” in sll cases. In one of these the 
third line is thus punctuated :— 

Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 
In the same anthology, ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ &. 
(London, 1790 edition), a line of this celebrated 
* Elegy’ is thus printed :— 

Chill Peoury expressed their noble rage, 

This is doubtless a printer's error, though a some- 
one, Tuomas AULD. 

ast. 


Dr. Bradshaw says :— 


“T have traced ‘await’ back to the ap of the 
‘Elegy’ in Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems,’ i.¢. in 
volume iv., published in 1755. But as in the edition of 
the ‘ Elegy’ in 1753, ‘ corrected by the author,’ and in 
his last edition, 1768, Gray prints ‘ awaits,’ it is clear that 
he intended it to be so retained. ‘Awaits’ is Gray's 

jing in his MSS.” 


The earliest issue of the ‘Elegy’ to which I 
have access, viz., that published in the Grand 
Magazine of Magazines for April, 1751, month 
after its first appearance, has “awaits.” So also 
has the first collected edition of Gray’s ‘ Poems,’ 
published in 1768. This should be acer 


Torquay. 

The Aldine edition of this poem has “‘ await,” 
but in a note gives “awaits” as the reading in 
the manuscript. The ‘ Elegy’ appears in Dodsley’s 
* Collection of Poems,’ vol. iv. 1763, aod there the 
reading is “await.” According to Dr, Johnson 
the poem was first published in 1750. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Wetsa S. iv. 289, 436).—One of 
your correspondents would like to see a complete 
list of the names of Welsh slates printed in 
*N. & Q? Cut bono? According to vol. iii. of 
Rivington’s ‘ Building Construction’ the names 
are used in the building trade, bat not much in 
the quarries, probably because the quarrymen are 
mostly Welsh. According to a paper in vol. xlvi. 
of the ‘Minutes’ of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, in 1876, the quarrymen in the Festiniog 
quarries were entirely Welsh, only about two per 
cent. of them speaking English. The price list of 
the Oakeley Slate Quarries Co., issued in January, 
1887, aod printed in the above-mentioned volume 
of the ‘ Building Constrnetion,’ gives more than a 


Brotser-1n-Law (8 §. iv. 528 ; v. 118).—In 
connexion with this inquiry, perhaps it may in- 
terest your correspondent to know that John 
Heynes, of Mildenhall (father of Simon, Dean of 
Exeter), by will, dated July 8, 1519, proved 
July 13, 1519 (P.0.0. 19, Ayloffe), appoints as 
supervisor “ Thomas Rolfe of Reche my father-in- 
law”; and also that “ Joane Dwighte of the parish 
of St. Peter in the Bayley of the City of Oxford 
widdow” (who, by the way, was either mother or 
stepmother to John Dwight, of Fulbam, the cele- 
brated potter), gives ten shillings “‘to my daughter 
in law Joane Goeth to buy hera ring.” By this 
term “in law ” testatrix probably intended “ step,” 

C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Tar Rev. W. H. Goyner S. v. 168).— 
William Henry Gunner was the eldest son of 
William Gunner, of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
He became a scholar of Winchester College in 
1824, and on June 12, 1830, matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1834, M.A. 1840. Having been previously 
appointed chaplain and assistant master of Win- 
chester College, he became in 1852 Rector of 


D. C. T. 


St. Swithin’s, Winchester. He died on June 25 
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1859, aged forty-seven. See Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars’ (1888), p. 306; Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses,’ 1705-1886, vol. ii. p. 577; and 
Gent. Mag., 1859, part ii. p. 196. 

G. 


Josava Jonatuan Smita S. iv. 308, 497 ; 
v. 72).—I was astonished at the statement made 
by a correspondent in your columns to the effect 
that the body of Alderman Smith was removed 
from the vaults of St. Mary’s, Falham, and buried 
in a piece of ground on the other side of the road, 
é.¢., of the Hammersmith Road. 

The facts are briefly these: Joshua Jonathan 
Smith died at St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Ken- 
sington, July 15, 1834, aged sixty-nine. The body 
was interred in one of the vaults which honeycomb 
the ground beneath St. Mary's, Fulham, on Jaly 21, 
the officiating minister being the Rev. F. Late- 
ward, the incumbent. In course of time these 
“‘dark and dankish vaults" became a veritable 
pest-house, for no fewer than a hundred and thirty 
rotting corpses lay beneath the church, where ten 
or eleven hundred people worshipped every Sunday. 
The odour in the church was often sickening and 
the health of the parishioners was most certainly 
imperilled. The vicar, the Rev. John Macnaught, 
obtained an order for the removal of the corpses 
from the vaults to the churchyard, and not, of 
course, to any site across the road, where there is 
no consecrated ground. On the west side of the 
cburch a big grave was dug, and here all the 
coffias—some of which had burst—were deposited. 
The emptying of this charnel-house, conducted by 
Mr. Haynes, of Alperton, under the supervision 
of the vicar and the warden, was a gruesome job, 
too long — but it was very successfully 
carried out. is was in 1883. No note was 
made of any inscriptions, &c., on the coffins ; but 
as Alderman Smith is known to have been buried 
in the vaults, there can be no doubt that his body 
was one of those removed to the spot which I 
have indicated. Singularly enough, there is no 
inscription to the memory of this kind-hearted 
man existing in the church. 

Caas. Jas. Fiaer. 


Gatvanr (8 S. v. 148).—Aloysius (Luigi) 
Galvani was born at Bologna in 1737, and 
became Professor of Anatomy in that city. When 
the French occupied Italy he refused to take the 
oaths of allegiance to the Oisalpine Republic, and 
‘was consequently deprived of his professorship. It 
is true that he was subsequently reinstated ; but it 
was too late. He had lost his wife, and was broken 
both in fortune and in health. The date and place 
of his death seem to be somewhat uncertain, but 
the first date given by your correspondent is the 
sual one, and I have not met with the second. 

I trust that your correspondent will excuse me 
if I object to the high-sounding phrase “‘ dis- 


coverer of galvanism,” which he applies to the 
Italian anatomist. The originating fact in the 
science, namely, the convulsions of the frogs’ legs 
when the nerve was touched with an electrified spa- 
tula, was first noticed by Madame Galvani, and was 
wrongly interpreted by her husband. He had even 
been anticipated by Sulzer, in 1782, in facts which 
he claimed to have discovered, such as the peculiar 
taste in the mouth and the flash of light in the 
eyes produced by the contact of two dissimilar 
metals, the one over and the other under the 


The real discoverer of galvanism was Volta, and 
the electrician refers to this branch of his science 
as voltaic electricity; his tools are the voltaic 
battery, the voltaic current, &c., and one of his 
measurements is in volts. OC. Tomuinson. 

Highgate, N. 


In the ‘ Elogio di L. Galvani,’ pronounced by 
Prof. Venturoli at the public academy of the In- 
stituto of Bologna, May 24, 1802, the famous 
adversary of Volta is stated to have died at 
Bologna, Dec. 4, 1798. Needless to say that the 
author of the ‘ Elogio’ and the place and time in 
which it has been pronounced are excellent 
guarantees for the veracity of the statement. 
Besides, I bad the same date confirmed in a letter 
from the secretary of the “‘ Facolta di Lettere e 
Filosofia ” at the University of Bologna, to whose 
kindness I had — Your correspondent can 
also consult the ‘ Eloge’ of J. L. Alibert (intro- 
duction to vol. iv. of the ‘ Mémoires de la Société 
Médicale d’E mulation’), which does not exist in 

i 


Armoriat Bearines (8" §. iv. 89, 335; v. 36 
136).—The date of 1117, which I gave for the 
Fitzwilliam record, is from Collins’s ‘ Peerage.’ The 
motto, as well as the arms of the Fitzwilliam and 
Grimaldi families is absolutely identical. The 
former has a griffin, the latter a demi-griffin as a 
crest. The arms, though simple, are decidedly un- 
common. As the origin of the motto is from the 
answer which Grimaldi, Duke of Benevento, gave 
to Pepin, when summoned to surrender, the 
identity is the more striking. 

In a note Mr. Hunter incidentally remarks that 
the Grimaldi family are descended from the Bec 
Crespins. He gives no authority for this extra- 
ordinary statement, opposed as it is to every 
account of the Grimaldi family from Hemming to 
Barke, including Venasque, Anderson, Moreri, 
Battilani, ef al. The first Orespin was the 
daughter of Rollo, Dake of Normandy. They 
took the addition of Bec, from having large grants 
of land around Bec, in Normandy, where the 
celebrated abbey was built. The Grimaldi family 


existed long before this. Grimaldi, major domo 
to Childebert III., of France, died 714. Another 
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Grimaldi was King of Lombardy, and four of the 
name ruled as sovereign dukes of Benevento 
before Rollo. Grimaldi, the second founder of the 
immense abbey of St. Gall, in Switzerland, and 
the prior of St. Bertin, whom Alfred transplanted 
to England, are other early members of this family, 
showing how widely they were even then scattered, 
and how impossible it is that they could be 
descended from Rollo’s daughter Crespina, much 
less from any of her descendants. 

Mr. Hunter was not likely to know of the con- 
nexion of these three Italian, Norman, and 
English families, as the subject was first entered 
on in Gent. Mag., 1832, and his valuable work is 
dated 1828-31. A fuller account of this con- 
nexion is in ‘ Miscellaneous Writings of Stacey 
Grimaldi, F.S.A.’ (London, 1874, p. 56), in the 
British Museum. D. J. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The History of the Papacy during the Period of the 
Pa. RY By M. Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. Vol. V. (Longmans & Co.) 

Wuenx the first two volumes of Dr. Oreighton’s ‘ History 

of the Papacy’ appeared they were welcomed both here 

and in America with a chorus of praise, in which, so far 
as we can now call to mind, there was hardly a note of 
discord. The fact was not surprising, for the author 

of great learning of many kinds, some 
almost unknown in this country. is was, how- 
ever, not the sole reason of their popularity, It wasa 
new experience for many of us to encounter a work 
dealing with the Reformation struggles and the lives of 
the Roman Pontiff which was absolutely free from 
theological or anti-theological animus. Nearly every 

English book treating of the events of those disturbed 

years was really a religious manifesto in disguise. Party 

pamphlets have their uses, but when they extend them- 
selves to a shelf full of volumes the reader becomes weary, 
and, whatever be his own standpoint, wishes for some one 
who will tell him what really happened, without dragging 
his mind in the direction of present controversies. ‘his 
in his earlier volumes Dr, Creighton did with remark- 
able fairness; and now, in the fifth volume, which deals 
with ‘The Great German Revolt’ (1517-1527), as the 
author styles it, we see no sign of falling below the high 
standard set by the earlier volumes. is is no slight 
praise, for the ten years which followed on the publica- 
tion of Luther's theses as to indulgences, in October, 
1517, are among the most memorable in the world’s 
history. At no other time—not even in the earlier days 
of the French Revolution—was the ferment in men's 
minds so intense or so widespread. Luther at first had 
no idea of the tendency of his own words and thoughts ; 
still less could men of the type of Eck and Cardinal 

Cajetan divine what the immediate future had in store 

for them. When Luther to question, as be did at 

first, not so much Roman trine as the acts of the 

Roman curia, such persons could only see a turbulent 

friar who was bent on attracting attention by noisily 

attacking authority. They made two great blunders. 

They had no idea of Luther's massive personality, and 

they did not take into account how the German mind 

been shifted from the medieval standpoint by the 
new learning which had of late been #0 assiduously culti- 


vated, The Italian ecclesiastics judged the world by 
their own land. The Renaissance had proved harmless 
in Italy. 20 far as Church authority was concerned, 
though the relaxation of morals was something too 
shocking to write of. Far different was its effects on 
the thoughtful German character. All that was wanted 
at the crisis was a leader, one who could write and 
speak effectively, and apply the new ideas with remorse- 
less logic to the whole in of theological belief. 
Such a man arose, and half Germany was prepared to 
follow him, 

Dr. Creighton points out more fully than —y | other 
historian we have met with that in truth the lite 
controversy which reged around Reucblin, and to whic 
we owe one of the most entertaining of books, the 
‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ was a prelude to the 
Reformation. Foolish as the whole affsir now seems, 
it stirred men’s minds deeply at the time, and prepared 
them to take interest in abstract thought and to question 
not only the statements of the trusted exponents of 
ideas, but the very processes by which men of old time 
had alone found thought on higher things possible. A 
literary view of things superseded the scholastic. Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas Aquinas were depored; and so 
rapid and violent was the change that these great 
teachers of past ages became objects of childish abuse, 
as if they had been living enemies. 

The chapter which gives an account of the death of 
Leo X. is very fascinating. How utterly unsuited Leo 
was for the post he filled, at a time when revolution was 
in the air, bas never been so vigorously painted before ; 
but Dr. Creighton is very far removed from those who 
seem to have a perverse pleasure in blackening Leo's 
character, “He wished all men to be bappy,” the 
author tells us, “and did his best to make them so; his 
own personal character was good; be was chaste and 
temperate; he bad banished violence from the Papal 
court ; he was careful in the discharge of his priestly 
duties.” The sketch of Leo's successor, Adrian VI., the 
son of a ship-carpenter of Utrecht, is very thoughtful. 
The contrast was indeed great between the art-loving 
Leo and the ascetic Netherlander. We wish, if the 
materials exist, that Dr. Creighton had told his readers 
somewhat more of the private life of Adrian. 

We have already occupied too much of our limited 
space, but must not conclude without saying that no one 
who is interested in the rise of Protestantism can afford 
to leave this interesting volume unread. 


Folk-lore of Scottish Lochs and Springs. By James M. 
Mackinlay. (Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) 
Tue history and folk-lore of wells has been strangely 
neglected. Until Mr. Hope issued his book on the ‘ Holy 
Wells of England’ there was, so far as we can ascertain, 
no single work on the subject. Inquiries lead us to the 
conclusion that the literature of continental lands is in 
this department no richer than our own. We therefore 
gladly welcome Mr. Mackinlay’s ‘ Folk-lore of Scottish 
Lochs and Springs.’ It is constructed on very different 
lines from Mr, Hope's volume. There is room for both. 
They will be found useful by inquirers whore objects are 
most diverse. There can be no doubt that the holy welle, 
or eaints’ welle, of our own time are some of the earliest 
of our antiquities. Long ere Gregory's monks turned the 
hearts of our ancestors from the worship of Odin and 
Thor to that of “ the White Christ " they had been con- 
sidered sacred. We do not think that Mr. Mackinlay 
mentions — Scottish wells with distinctly heathen 
names, but the rites which have in recent times been 
performed on their margins testify that their reputed 
sanctity was of heathen origin. Several of the English 


provincial councile prohibit well-worship, We believe 
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it was alwa rded as superstitious, and therefore sin- 
ful, chan sanctioned by the bishop. We 
do not ber any iastical legislation as to Seot- 
tish wells in Catholic times. but after the Reformation 
both Church and State endeavoured, with little effect, to 
hinder people from following the custome of their fore- 
fathers. dome few persons were fined and others com- 
pelied to do p for i t practices which the 
narrow-minded ministers regarded as rank idolatry ; but 
to this day in Scotland, as everywhere else throughout 
Christian Europe, certain wells are regarded as holy, and 
picturesque rites are at times performed on their 
margins. 

Mr. Mackinlay’s work deals with many subjects to 
which we cannot even make a passing allusion. We must 
not conclude without thanking him for that part of the 
work which deals with water spirits, It is the most ex- 
haustive treatise on the subject we have ever seen. It 
seems that the notion that water-bulls and water-cows 
exist still in the Highland lochs is a matter of firm con- 
viction at the present moment. The author has com- 
pleted his work G an excellent index. 


The Poems of William Browne, of Tavistock. Edited by 
Gordon Goodwin, 2 vole. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Browne's mes find an appropriate place in the 
exquisite “ Muses’ | of Messrs, Lawrence & 
Bullen. Browne's is but a feeble pipe, but he is a singing 
bird and a favourite with lovers of pastoral poetry. Until 
the appearance of Mr. Hazlitt’s cumbrous but authorita. 
tive edition in two quarto volumes his works were prac- 
tically accessible only in such irritating and valueless col- 
lections as those of Anderson and Chalmers. An edition, 
by Tom Davies, in 1772, in three volumes, was a scarce 
book, and a little paper-covered v..Jume of the ‘ Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals’ was the first form in which we scraped 
acquaintance with them, Browne's poems bave a certain 
charm for antiquaries, since they deal with country 
its and practices now rapidly disappearing. As a 
t he occupies a place between Herrick and Wither 
inferior to either, but containing a certain amount of 
the charm of beth. His fairy pieces resemble those of 
Drayton, Herrick, and the Duchess of Newcastle, but 
are much earlier than the two latter. The style of 
George Wither Browne copies with some success, and 
the two poets seem to have been close friends. Browne 
was, indeed, on good terms with most of the princ:pal 
poets of the time, and receives from them and awards 
them special honour. Not entirely incapable of bathos 
is our poet, and there are some grievous passages. A 
Jover of poetry can, however, wander on with little sense 
of fatigue, and will be rewarded by pages of admirable 
melody and poetry. In the present edition three poems 
appeer for the first time. They are of no special im- 
but they justify the ascription to this of the 
title of the first complete edition. Mr, Bullen supplies 
an introduction which, like all his work, is equally 
delightful and erudite. Very far from over-estimating 
this agreeable poet is Mr, Bullen, In publishing him, 
however, with so worthy a text and in so delightfully 
tasteful a form, Mr, Bullen puts him out of the reach of 
fe 


being forgotten. 
itions : a Bibli ical Survey 
Modern “By Sisters (Kegan Peal 


Is some following edition, with angmented information 
and increased , this book, which follows in the 
line of well-known nch publications, may be of 
service, At t it can only be as tenta- 
tive. Some of its contents are, indeed, very mislexding. 
Inaccurate information has already been pointed out. 
To say, however, that the first volume of Mr, Swin- 


burne’s ‘ Poems and Ballade’ “was suppresred by the 
author ” is more and worse thana blunder. It shows, as 
do some other passages to which we could refer, that 
Mr. Slater has not been at the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with facts. The book is delightfully got up. 


We bave received Vol. XXVIII. of the Antiquary 
(Stock). We have little but praise to give. There is,o 
course, some padding, but by far the larger number of 
the articles are well worth reading. The notes on the 
archmology of our provincial museums will be found of 
no little service. @ trust, moreover, that in some 
cases they may have the effect of inducing those who 
are responsible to improve present arrangements Prof, 
Halbberr has contributed two important papers relating to 
the antiquities of Crete, and Viscount Dillon has written 
a true account of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, which 
varies in almost every cular from the portrait 
limned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Woodstock.’ 

The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1804 
(J. 8. Phillips) now makes its ap nee. Continuous 
use of this establishes that it is the handiest, the most 
convenient, and most trustworthy work of its class. 
For all things connected with the Church and its 
ministers it is invaluable, and we heartily counmend it to 
our readers as likely to supplant more costly and less 
useful publications. 


In La Réoue Encyclopédique our valued contributor 
M. B, H. Gausseron is dealing at considerable léngth 
with modern English books, His judgments are worthy 
the attention of ‘Boglish readers. 


Mr. Herpeat Far's Guide to the London 
Charities (Chatto & Windus), which has now reached 
the thirtieth annual edition, augments annually in size 
and becomes increasingly useful. The present editor is 
Mr. John Lane. 


Unper the heading of ‘ Dante and Noah's Ark,’ ante, 
p. 212, the Right Hon. James Bryce was in»dvertently 
named as First Commissioner of Works. Sr. Switnix 
styled him correctly as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 

Ma, F. pt H. Lanpent, of 25, Bucklersbury, E.C., an 
old contributor to‘ N. & Q.,’ inquires whether any one 
will lend him for a few week's Betham’s and Wotton's 
* Baronetage.’ The borrower will pay all charges, 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Erratom.—P, 212, col, 1, 1. 8, for “Scrofe” read 
Scrope. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and *" Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, . 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for MARCH contains 


The CONTINUATION of the NEW SERIAL STORY, 


By ESME 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


STUART, 


Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 


The MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. In 
Three Parts. 


The LATE MR. LIMPET. A Complete 
Story. 


COINS of the REALM. 


ABOUT GARDENS and their ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


PREACHING and PREACHERS. 
An EVIL EYE. A Story in Two Parts. 
WHAT WILL MRS. GRUNDY SAY? 


The OLD ROAD to SOUTHAMPTON. 
The AMERICAN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
A GLANCE at NORTH UIST. 


A WITTY WOMAN: Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. 


A SOMBRE WOOING. A Complete Story. 
SOME ALGERIAN CUSTOMS. 
A GREEK PUPPET SHOW. 


MISS GARTH. A Story in Five Chapters, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, V. Man. 24, '94, 


TO COLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL SPECIMENS OF 
EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. 


FOR 


A VAST COLLECTION of SPECIMENS of 
FARLY TYPOGRAPHY, selected from the Ori- 
ginal, some of them being the rarest productions of 
Printers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Each Example offers a special interest, either as 
presenting some xylographic or metal engraving, or 
as showing the originality of the various types and 
the typographical arrangements in use by the first 
printers. It includes a great number of Ornamental 
Title-Pages, Floriated Initials, and Illustrations by 
the most celebrated masters of the period ; together 
with above Sixteen Hundred Printers’ Devices, 
chiefly of the earliest type of German, Dutch, 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish Printers ; 
besides numerous small and rare Incunable Publica- 
tions, complete in a few sheets, and here bodily in- 
corporated. The whole is chronologically arranged 
according to each Country and City of Europe, so 
that it in itself constitutes a HIsToRY OF PRINTING 
BY ITS MONUMENTS DURING THE First CEN- 
TURY. 


This Collection contains about Eight Thousand 
Specimens of Early Printing, representing the Early 
Typographical and Xylographic Productions of 142 
Cities in Europe, comprising 1,084 Printing Presses, 
of which above 300 belong to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Each example is marked with its date and 
origin, followed by Historical and Bibliographical 
Notes where needful, 


The Xylographic Illustrations of the earliest 
Monuments of Typography, which play such a 
prominent part in the annals of printing, and yet 
taken so little into consideration by Bibliographers, 
are fully represented in this Collection, great care 
having been taken in the selection of them, not 
only on account of their constituting an important 
part of Typography, but also because they so 


SAL E. 


This work, unique of its kind, has been compiled 
on the most practical basis, with the object of 
facilitating bibliographical studies and researches ; 
of identifying anonymous productions by compari- 
son of type and typographical arrangements ; and of 
determining the first appearance of each variety of 
type, and tracing its migration from one printing 
office to another by sale, succession, or otherwise. 
It will also be of value to Artists desirous of making 
themselves acquainted with the origin and develop- 
ment of book decorations of every school of Europe 
during the first century of the art. 

Nearly forty years have been spent in collecting 
materials ; and, notwithstanding a few unimportant 
blanks, which can easily be filled in by its future 
possessor, it may be boldly asserted that, as regards 
the large number of rare Specimens and their fine 
state of preservation, no Collection of such magni- 
tude will ever offer itself for sale again. 


Some Xylographic and Typographical Curiosities 
are added as an Appendix, together with Forty-two 
Ka-Libris, ranging from the earliest time to the 
end of the fifteenth century. The whole Collection 
is neatly mounted on over Four Thousand Sheets, 
royal folio, contained in Forty-six Portfolios, and 
valued at 2,400/. sterling. 

This Work would be a useful and indispensable 
acquisition to a Public or a large Private Library, 
serving as a key to the vast mass of Early Printed 
Books, and would enable the Bibliophile to gain in 
a few hours a knowledge of this highly interesting 
subject, which otherwise would require months to 
acquire, 

No description can give an adequate idea of its 
importance ; a personal inspection is therefore re- 
spectfully invited to examine this Collection, which 
may be viewed every Tuesday afternoon, or any 
other day by appointment, at No. 30, Rue Boileau, 


materially contribute to bibliographical researches. | Auteuil, Paris. 
A Descriptive Catalogue may be had, post free, for 2s., on application to Mr. 


HOLTORP, at the above address. 


Any information may also be obtained from the proprietor of La Cwriosité 
Universelle, Mr. BIHN, Early Print and Bookseller, No. 69, Rue Richelieu. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCI 


Athenzum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, EC. 
JOHN C. PRANCIS, af ream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.U.—seturauy, March 
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